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TO THE KEABBR. 
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This little Poem was written several years ago in an 
idle hour and at the solicitation of a few friends mostly 
foreigners, who challenged the author upon the appa- 
rent impossibility of expressing, in decent Latin verses^ 
the curious and pleasingly tangible variety of dishes 
which French eating-houses and hotels lavishly dis« 
play upon their long and hardly intelligible BiUs of 
Fare. 



A translation into English was proposed as a 
convenient appendage ; but the Author declaring him- 
self exclusively fond of original and genuine dishes ; 
and a translation being, at all times, and at best, 
what the French call <* un rechauflf6," this laudable 
suggestion was set aside. 
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The Notes, at the end, are explanatory of the 
Poem^-ttml j.«t may be read without it. They are 
especially intended to afford instruction and amuse- 
ment* The commentators humbly trust that they 
will not fall short of that intention. 
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Though apparently trifling and insignificant in its 
object, this little *' jeu d'esprit " may howeyer prore 
an useful companion to classic, and other, trayellers, 
since they may find in it an elucidation of many of 
the mysteries in which the curious art of cookery in 
this and other countries generally consists. 

' Being himself a conscious Gastronomer, the writer 
anticipates a sort of reward for his spontaneous exer- 
tions, in the pleasing idea and congenial hope, that 
many of his readers may, through the means of his 
performance, be enabled to select dishes less inacces- 
sible to their understanding, and more suitable to 
their respectiye tastes. 

June 24, 1820. 
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PttlRi. 
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QcjAs nee giutaTit, nee noTit Apiciub nnqnani) 
Hte canit innumeras Mnsa jocoea dapes* 

Quifl quaiisre siet C • • • eoquus impiger arte, 
Non ego, sed meliAs fercola lanta probant. 

En tria mirifieam linqnent Sarhiila calinam ' ^ 

Ad libitum, quodris si modd Toee Tocas. 
Primum ut Oryza facit; CauUs earn came Becnndam ; 

Tertinm, at exceptd camcy ministrat Obu, 
Praeteream, referamne tuum, TeHtido^ saporem 

Magnatam mensas qute decorare soles ? 10 

Hine procdll a nostris remaoes aliena palatis* 

Dikm mendax titnlo stat VUuUna tao. 
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Buhula tarn sequitnr simplex, sine candimenio; 

Si condiia placet, ne cnicieris, adest. 
Non qu&camque die, certis sed tosta diebus, 15 

In yerabus sadant Tergora obesa B<yDit. 
Q118B fnit ah ! gaUiUj GaUmam folcit oryza : 

Sic quondam Tates yir mnlierque fait. 
Qui impaioidos clanxit Gallos Tarpeiui jUeSy 

Htc Tititre amdosp 4^iit6 yorante, aeqnit* % 

Htc circum^eptuB JViciptr prodttciiur j illic, 

Cepula quern sepit, saspe syp^rbit Jna$^ 
Rumice cum yiridi jacet htc VUuUnaj fricando 

Obscoenos dentes qui renitere dabit* 
Caqflrixui cididi g4rilui, fit PuUus in oU4 : S^ 

Medeam iEsonem sic renoyasse fenmt* 
GMG^nna umilis vUuUtue ChHuh tostae 

Pane, apio, et tihui% fnmnk amicta aui. 
Nonne placet venio leyipr, similiaque vokmti, 

Fumans ^ clibaao cum redit Jlriocrea ? 30 

An VUuUy coelo qui noa detiazerit ignem) 

Te piget innocnum dilacenure Jecur^ 
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Qoam ftMtafatis aeuin tnmsfigant spicula lardi 

Pr»5td est ad sMum eocta BoviUa madam, 
Yisnejuoencantm moUes tentare PakUoi? 3^ 

Hos pete ; imlla in els Colchica fiamma latet ; 
NostniJte8 depasti heitas in maiifiiie rhi, 

Thessalicae ignorant gramina 9ttTa mags* 
Htc qnandoque tibi tonrebitar^ ossinm et expera 

Pancreasy et quo ntl saa?iiis esse poteft. 40 

Irrigat ardentes VervecU cosiuia pranas^ 

Prdque uno Veniikm ioita triente datar. 
Si Cerebrum cnpias, camisve Minuial cvina^ 

Posce prios : cerebri pliks satk^se nequit. 
Gaudet avii lapatho, fnlToqve legunine Lingua 45 

Quod raea complecti carmine Musa Tetat. * 

Qam concoeta tibi vUuUna wubeMcat^ offan 

Olla, Here, cum butjro miscet ahenanoTO. 
Htc Meleagrsi cervix prododtur Jpri 

Nulla, ted indigene noo mai^ farta Sm$. 50 

Nnnqnid amas sapidam, qnam iealit ptopim, Vtmam^ 

Quamque aluit fnmo nigra calina sno ? 



Htc condUa sak ei circmndata caidiliiit adstet ; 

Sadat et ad loDgam Sui sale nuda rerik. 
Ecce iterjkm cauUi ! quot enim dat fercnla mensc 55 

Brassica Jiicetii que comes ease solet. 
Hens ! paer, Msaiume caro vUuima f — sabind^. 

Ociiis assantar Tergui et Armui oyii. 
Armusaois mollem thalamum cui stepi ministraiit 

'R^erftfab€e^ Tel ckharea leris. 00 

UDgnibiu ipsa famem pellet, pedibasque suls Stff , 

Et tibiy cum fusci pelle, Botelku adest. 
Elige, iei| tostos renesy caudasve BidentHm ; 

Vel qaibns abdnzit forta bomna latro, 
Qui sub ATentini insidiatas rupe, retrorsikm 65 

Gdlidus Hercnleun traxit ad aotra pecus. 
Sepe ooranatos apio, nimc frigpida» discos 

Hesteniis onerat BuMa cocta focis. 
Hike tibi Phasiaeo yeniet de flnmine nolla^ 

Aurea qnam nitidam torques adoraat avem. 70 

Hike nee Hypeiboids fuscus roittetar ab oris ' 

Tdrax^ uxores qui nberat ore suas. 



Nvllave lethifero plnmbi sub fnlmine Perdh 

Lapsa; aat << quadrupedmn gloria prima Lqmi.** 
Nee qaae Jadaeas, codo demisga, Coiwrmx 75 

Escky nutriTit, defidente, tribns • 
J^de pampineft tectiis, Tel segniBe lardi^ 

NqIIiu ibi gaudet T\irdu» adire focom. 
Nee pro te arborei rapitar de fronde Palmnbes, 

At yitare rerik easta Cohimba nequit; 80 

CampotUoi lent^ mceos ezndat in 0II&, 

Ant deyota subit yictima craticiilani. 
Oceidnos linquent moesfae Meleagridef Indof^ 

Qam lugent fratris, reste nigraate, necem; 
Ast nobis nurd rerubiis tarreniur acntifi ; 85 

Membra yel inficiant pingnla T^tberibn. 
Tata inter jnneeta maaet, long^mqne manebit 

Atff /k'culo- hand monn diiaoeranda too. 
Hte nee prslongo Scoiopax celeberrima rostro 

Inrigat appositoB, yentre liqnente, rogos. 90 

Nee yenatomm, yel Cervut, Damavey prsda, 

Omabnntlanees, mnnera opima^ toas* 
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Ast hmnili pastes 8i canle CumcubisvuMtj 

Hiinc jurant inter delitusse feras. 
Si miniis arrident carnalia fercnla, posce 95 

Qaas mittit variaa Nereis alma dapeit 
Cocclnea ioterd&m^ sqvariiis argentens^ exta 

Craticul&^tonret Salmo, calente, sua* 
Frigitar AWumut ; bvtyro wdiSqtmtina nigrat ; 

AumlsQg Opinio et saUus AseUui adest. 100 

H!c Rhomljb 3imilis9 macnloso et tergore PofMr, 

Infamique pndens nomine Soowiber erit : 
Htc tostns prodit, pbis comitantibns^ HaleCy 

Cuinqne domo in bnlymBi MuKubu hospea aint 
Halecy quern nee sal tetigit nee fnmus adnisit) lOS 

InTocat afdoroi, acre sinapiy tuos. 
Htc scopuliA aTnlsa «aii tibi rara pateblt 

Oiirea^ at interdibiBnmitaraiite dapei. 
Nee tibi ci^rrabit laacei monitma Loeiui^ 

Cauda, sed elictet partula Sqmila ritimr' 1 10 

Gobio, BurMuiy Mul^y genus omne nataotAm 
£ fluTiis yenienty Nais amiea, tub* 





Rubris Perca subit pinnis, nigri incly^ caudi ; 

Ttnca petit butyrna^ tiocta eolore, nornm. 
Nooc jtmguiMa tenax Tiias danmatar ad oUaa, 116 

Qaam-ctesam in partes ottatCBere neqint r 
Se rotaty et Tohrit, inedioB et laltat iii ignei, 

Ac si speraret se superesse sibi. 
At notus lacaam terror, stagnique yorago, 

tMcha ad- superas gestiet ire demos ; 1^ 

Coctns ubt in line, cam cepft, aptoqne ylrentiy 

Cum pipere et mkk dissiHente salis, 
Albi saffaltas mappft, ^mfUsque inlnaBtt, 

Ostentat de&tes, orerlgente, soos. 
Ctienosoa inter Incot, liedasqbe pakidet , l'^^ 

Olim predfttor Lnciiis Die fiik ; 
Insidians teneris^ serft sob nocte, pnettif^ 

Et Nymphe jaetms pniposaiase dolos : 
Indignata diii nod pertnlit bonida monttif- 

Grimina— at idt<^«8 invocat ilia Decs. 130 

Jupiter In tdscem mntaTit, et oecuUt nndis ; 

At remiNief pnede, qp"^ Aiitanto) fiuon 
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VallitMis inigwfl^ ripis et amicus anuenis. 

Hard pro nobis Carpio carpet acum ; 
Rariikt, aat nmnqiiam proponitvr anratm Zem; 135 

Magoaye Danuioiiis glmia Rhombus aqi». 
HirtiiB Elapi, qui ae nraltis proy<^yit in nndis^ 

Ezignas spemit cesnH adire casas ; 
Integer ad mensas incedit et ore minatur, 

Maria diim nigrum condit amara /0Ciir. 140 

Tranqoillod salt^m linqnet quels nasdtur amnes 

pgprmui^ a pulchri Cypride nomen liabens. 
Olim notua erat nullo cognomine piscis : . 

Quis celebrem fecit .fabula prisca docet. 
Qasrel>at Venerem, nirei sub imagine Cycni, 145 

Jupiter in gremio^ Candida Lieda, tuo; 
Cum subiti adtolitat ccelo Junonius ales, 

Perfungens dominas conscia jnssa snie* 
Yidit, lit affini piscis ludebat in undi^ 

Et nigrum Cjrcni yellicat ore pedem ; 1 50 

Sensit, et anratas Deus, hoc pro munere, jnsci 

Dat squamas ; nomen Cjpris habere dedit. 
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Qujc fecAre Faba Fabianae nomina gentl 

Htc coctas Samiufl non yetat esse senez* 
Intamet ardenti saltatque Phasebu in olli 1 55 

Qui nimiikm JBolii flaminls int&s habet. 
Hlc jacet Atparagui yirtdi cerrice renideas ; 

H!c circ&m Cmamm spicula densa rigent 
Illis Paliadius liquor admisoetar Aceiof 

MoUi yel bui^ro gandet aterqve sao. 160 

Deperit Asparagus Martis de stirpepuellam ; 

Et Cinara horticolam deperit Asparagnm. 
At pater indignans ir& insectatar amantes, 

Disparia et Totis nectere Tota negat. 
•Urget amor : patrias crescit furor; ilia precatar; 165 

lUe tooat rabidas, ore soaante, minas. 
Quid faciain ? Gradive, precor, succurre paellae ; 

Si tibi Dota Venas, notus Amorque tibi est* 

Dixit, et innumeris subit6 circomdatur hastis ; 

* Et pater attonitas pangere yota sinit. 170 

Ambo inter cyathos sic sorte fmantnr e&dem : 

Nee qnosTiaxit amor, jungere measa Tetot. 

c 
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At mihi non sordent fascft ferragine Lenten 

Quae stetemnt tanto foenore, EssLwe, tibl. 
SfinacecB virides, alb^qae Sahria caule ; 175 

Et Tyrio gaudens nmiice Beta saint. 
Ta quoqae, Saianum^ priscis igmota cuUnis 

Radix ; in nostro cannioe nonea habes. 
Te Vespusiaco mint de Itttbre Tellus 

Quam ferrente siaa forerat ante svo : 180 

Te yiridis missain sascepit Hibernia in ulnae; 

Susceptaan te gens omnis in orbe colit. 
PoLLUCEM ex avis quondam, cum Castore, natos 

Noyeris, audacter tu tamen odo petis. 
Alhk sub chlamyde ecce offert tibi cocfaiear cvum, 186 

Septus ut argento saspe topaaus adest. 
OvOy femnt, moUit Balearica turbine fimda ; 

» 

At mdtfus caUddy crede^ coquentur aqud* 
En Zephyro leyiora tument, niveoque colore 

Ova sub immiti Terbere quassa nitent; 190 

Sed meliora decent ccenacula. Frigitur auitm : 

Aut ^^ yeluti in speculo,*' tersa patella coquit 
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Com bfoiho^ etpd^ ckkored et teimtiiu herbk^ 

Unaqae sub formis ihillibus ooii placent 
Sob flayo latitant lagano fragrantia mala, IM 

Qiue spaigttiit parci saechaia caiia fllre. 
Ultima que prodit cum lacte tumescit Otyza ; 

Aat leTis ad tapidos c^cUiplacenia focos; 
Aiit qvOR, pace tn^, MonSaWi tHUnera^ Vesta, 

Dicuntnr ; ComtkB pr»ftiitit ipse jocttm. 200 

'Testalis quondam cum percitus esset amore 

Virgiids, occlusas constitit ante fores : 
Auscultans si quid faustive, maliye sonaret; 

Ant quid, per rimas, cemere posset amans. 
Hunc simul atque yidet de cels& yirgo fenestra 30iff 

Melle et farre noyo cmstula mixta jatit ; 
Undique sphaerarum referenda cmstula formas, 

Viquineoque halitu turgida facta, pluunt ; 
Sensit, et arrisit, quo nemo jocosior nnquam, 

ComuS) et inflixit nomina ficta cibo. SIO 

EzACTis di^ibus, si yis, die Caseus adsit 

Quern premit emulso Cesiria lacte Pales, 
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Ant qoom Timinibus secloso in littore finxit 
ViHica, ubi Tirides Sabrina ToMt aquas. 

Dewique^ si qui sint, maturos elige fnictns, ' SI 5 
Molles Casianeoi, frangibllesTe Nuce»; 

Vel quoB parca tibi suares dabit ura Racemes ; 
Pomare qiue gremio Mahu q^rica foret. 

At satis est, nee nostra cnpit te Miisa monui ; 

. Praadistin ? — snmptiis solre tnos — et abi. 920 



* 



N O T E S, 



».» 



ladocti discant et ament meminisse penU. 

Hemault. 

Content if hence th' unleani'd their wants may Tiew 
The leam'd reflect on what before tbej knew. 

PopB*8 Ess. ov Crtt. 789. 



. y. 1. — ^Apiciub. Three brothers of that name were 
known at Rome — but no otherwise than on account of 
their unparalleled lore of good Uring, and their sump-' 
tttous tables, daily loaded with an extraragant and ex- 
penstTC show of dishes. Among other whimsical spe-* 
cnlations to please their yisitors, torment their rirals 
in the same line of folly, and gratify their own pride;: 
these noted epicures sometimes presented ragouts ex-* 
clusiyely composed of tongues of peacocks and nightin*; 
gales. Once a large charger was brought in, with 
all the pomp usual at that time, filled with 3000 small 
birds, each of which had been taught, at great ex* 
pence and trouble, to sing or speak; as if the ac- 
quired talents of these littie creatures could have 
enhanced the delicacy of their flesh — or as if their* 
warbling and innocent souls ( to use here an ancient 
and highly poetical expression) might hare infused 
harmony and rirtue into the breast of those brutal 
4QJ0urers of such costly meats* 
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Pliny calls the second of these brothers^ nq^oiam 
omnium altissi/mu gurges ; ^^ the deepest gulph of 
the time," as to high feeding and keUuaHan, or 
professional gluttoiiism. de instituted a gorman* 
dbsing academy J and wrote a treatise de opsonm ei 
condimeniisj npon market-purchases and seasonings* 
His work still exists, and though exceedingly curious^ 
giyes a disgusting idea of what the art of cookery must 
hare been among the Romans. 

Having heard that shrimps and prawns were of a 
much better flayour on the coasts of Africa than on 
the Italian shores, this celebrated and intrepid Gas- 
tmiomer freighted a ship at his own expense ; em- 
barked at MnUunuim^ and boldly sailed in search 
of the reAowned dainty. Bnt his Toyage had not 
the success he expected; for, alighting from the 
ship on the Libyan shore, he saw a poor fisherman 
preparing a dish of these far-famed marine insects, 
tasted a few of them, and^ convinced of his mis- 
take, sailed immediately back to Italy^ much disap- 
pointed of course, and terribly out of humour. 

It is reported that he spent more than sixty thousand 
pounds sterling merely to vary the taste of sauces ; 
and that finding, aft^t niany other expensive expe- 
rimentS) that his follies had reduced his immense for* 
tune to the comparatively small sum of little more 
than one hundred thousand pounds — ^he poisoned him- 
self. 

jipidus, the third of that name, Was excessively 
ftMid of oysters. For them he HsM willingly to pay a 
most enormous price. Those of the Lucrine lake^ d 
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Bnmdariiim and Abydot on fbe HeXlBspouij bmdg 
reckoned by far the best, were sent as delicate pTe# 
tents to men of great lank. The Emperor Tnyan^ 
Fben waging war against the Parthians, receired from 
tUs ^icku se?eral baskets or barrels of them. 

However extravagant and foolish the whims of 
those rich personages of ancient Rome may appear 
to a sober and sensible mind, we must, injustice 
to their taste^ cursorily observe that there exists 
a material difference between % gorwumd aud a gkd^ 
i9n» Tlie irst seeks for peculiar delicacy and distinct 
flavour in the various dishes presented to the jndg^ 
ment and enjoyment of his discerning palate ; while 
the other lays aside nearly all that relates to the 
rational pleasure of creating or stimulating an appe- 
tite by the excellent quality id the cates, and looks 
merely to quantity. This has his stomach in view, 
and tries how heavily it may be laden without en* 
dangering his health. The gormand never loses 
sight of the exquisite organs of taste, so admi* 
rably disposed by Providence in the crimson cham- 
ber where sits the discriminating judge, the human 
tongue. The gktUon is anathematized in the scripture 
with those brutes, quorum deus tcfUer est. The other 
appears guilty of no other sin than of too great and 
tew minute an attention to refinement in commensal 
aeosuality. 

We find besides a curious shade between the French 
appellations gounnand and gourmet. In the idiom 
(of that nation, so famous for indulging in the worship 
of Comus, the woxd gourmand means, as we stated 
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ftbbve, a man *who, by having accidentally been iabla 
to study the different tastes of eatables, .does accord 
dingly select the best food, and the most pleasing 
to his palate. His character is that of a practitioner^ 
and answers to the appellation of an epicure in the 
full senJBe of the word, as we use it in English. The 
gourmet on the other hand considers the theoretical 
part of Gastronomy; he speculates more than he 
practises ; and eminently prides himself in discerning 
the nicest degrees and most eranescent shades of 
goodness and perfection in the different subjects pro- 
posed to him. In fact, the word gourmet has long been 
used to designate a man who, by sipping a few drops 
out of the siWer cup of the rintner, can instantly 
tell from what country the wine comes, and its age. 
This denomination has lately acquired a greater lati- 
tude of signification, and not improperly, since it 
expresses what the two other words could not mean. , 

From the foregoing obsenrations we must conclude 
that the glutton practises without any regard to theory ; 
and we call him Gaitrophile. The gormand unites 
theory with practice, and may be denominated Gas* 
tronomer. The gourmet is merely theoretical, cares 
little about practising, and deserres the higher appel- 
lation of Gastrologer. 

We need not inform the classical reader that the 
Greek word yar^^^ gtuter, means the stomachy and 
all that relates to it, in a more extensive and somewhat 
figuratire sense. . The words voptoi*, nomosj ^iXos, pkU 
iosy and Xoyor, logos^ added to it, classify the practital^ 
physical, and theoretical rarieties. • > 
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V. 2* Innumeras dopes. According to Horace^ 
^^ all licences have been allowed to poets and painters^'' 
who hare made, at all times and in all nations, a full 
exercise of that prerogative. Here the word m» 
numerasy numberless, is rather hyperbolical; and 
therefore not to be understood in a strict and aritji* 
metical sense. The ^^ Bill of Fare," which is bnt aa 
extract and yet mentions about one hundred dishes, 
might haye been swelled to a rery considerable bulk, 
had not the author had the prudence to stop in time, 
and just before his reader would hare felt disposed 
to oscitate. 

y. 3* Coquus impiger arte. The name of the cook 
at whose house the poem was originally thought of, 
is of no sort of interest to the reader, since he left 
England more than twenty years since, Howeyerj as 
the anthor hates mysteries in common things, he 
allows the commentators to say that the name wai 
Guidon^ and that he liyed in the precincts of Leices- 
ter-square. 

Coquus is also spelt cocus. The etymology of this word 
has long been the torment of philologists ; but like 
the sources of the '^ Father of Plenty," the majestic 
stream which feeds the Egyptian sands, the origin 
of Cook is still enveloped in obscurity ; and we enjoy 
the pleasures which the artist procures for us, just 
as well as if we knew more about it. 

Cooks at Athens and Rome, and other places of 
Greece and Italy, were commonly hired for the occa* 
sion, as they did not generally constitute an essential 
part in a domestic establishment* They stood in the 
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streetSi or in the coquinum forum, their arms negli- 
geatij folded on their half-naked breasts ; their a{H:on8 
on^ if they could afford to bay, or happened to steal, 
any ; a few culinary attributes dangling at their sides; 
and, with chubby faces and red noses, (as their calling 
and professional operations gire us reason to suppose,) 
impatiently and peerishly waiting till they were 
called in t6 perform. An enumeration of that crowd 
of hirelings will be found in the following lines : 

Ad macellum ubi advcnimus 
Concurrunl mi Bhvihm cupedinarii omnes, 
CetarHp lami, coqui, Jartoret, pitcaiores, aueupes. 

Plautus. 

*' As soon as we come to the market-place, I am sur- 
rounded by confectioners, fishmongers, butchers, cooks, 
sansage-mskers, fishermen, birdcatchers." 

The circumstance of cooks being not in general, as 
mentioned aboye, a constituent part of a family, was 
the natural cause of their not bein^ trusted with any 
utensils of Talue in the kitchen ; for they commonly 
prored unfaithful to the confidence reposed in them* 
They were so apt to run away with kettles, forks, 
spoons, &c that their thievish propensity nearly be- 
came prorerbial. Plautus, in his most interesting 
comedy entitled Pseudolus^ gives us a curious, and 
undoubtedly accurate, idea of what such a cook was 
in his time, 

BdiUo^ a man of an infamous character, holds a 
parley with a cook whom he wishes to hire ; and the 
fellow is one of the most boastingly jocose chaps in 
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tik trade. He asserts that his ragouts and fricassees 
possess such a flavour, and emit so delightful a scent> 
that, wheneyer he is employed, Jove himself makes 
a daily repast on the delicate perfume issuing from 
his curious, dishes : 

Eum in odorem carnal Jt^ier cotuUe* 

But, sajs Ballio, 

Si numqnam is coeium, qmdnam canal Jupiter T 

** If you remain unemployed, what has Jupiter to feed 
upon?" 

ll inccmaius cubitum. 

" Well, then, he goes to bed without his supper.*' 

This unblushing rascal does not hesitate to ask^ 
^< Do you expect to find a cook without the rapacious 
talons of a kite or an eagle i " 

An invemre poslulas quemquam coquum. 
Nisi milvinis aut aquilinis unguHms 7 

From this it clearly appears that the word coquusy 
in its diminutife coquinw^ was adopted by the French, 
who call coquin a thief, a dishonest feilow> a man not 
to be trusted. 

By a passage in Cicero, Fam. ix. 20, we are led to 
understand that, among other miseries of life which 
censtantiy attended this consular personage and elo- 
quent orator, he laboured under the disappointment 
of not having an excellent cook of his own ; for he 
anys : Coquu$ mewy prceter jus fervensy nihil potest 
imilttn: " Except hot broth, my cook can do nothing 
cleverly." Of all servants, however, cooks, though 
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most useful, are often roost abused : they are expected 
to guess what their masters like, and Martial says, 
with great propriety and truth : 

Nan mHs eti an iola coqua; servire palaio, 
Atque coquus domini debet habere gulam. 

** The art of the cook arails him not to please hit 
master, if he does not possess his master's taste/* 

A French author observes that, from the blaze and 
bustle of the kitchen, cooks half stewed and half 
roasted, when unable to work any longer, generally 
retire io some unknown comers, and die in forlomness 
and want. But he adds most emphatically, Corneille, 
the famous dramatic writer, had not a better fate, since 
he died in obscurity and distress ; and this similarity 
ought io contribute to their consolation ! — Manuel des 
Amphiiryans, 

When severity of manners and austerity of habits 
gave way to extravagance and luxury at the fall of the 
Roman Republic, cooks began to be better treated by 
their employers. The salary of some of them was 
nearly one thousand pounds sterling. M. Antony 
hearing Cleopatra (whom he had invited to a splendid 
supper, and who was as great a gormand as she was 
handsome) loudly praise the elegance and delicacy of 
the dishes, sent for the cook and presented him with 
the unexpected gift of a corporate town, Mutucqmim. 
This man must have been as clever as Trimalcion^ 
who, when rare and exquisite fishes were out of season^ 
used to imitate them so well with common ones, that 
Gastrologers were often deceived ; and we have been 
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told of a culinary artist, v bo, on Good Friday, made; 
up for Louis XV. a dianer apparently composed of 
beef, Teal, mutton, poultry, and game, well repre* 
sented by vegetables, ^^ accommod6s au maigre." 
Such metamorphoses are still in Togue at great enter- 
tainments. 

y. 5. SorbiUa (from iorbere Lat. to swallow) means 
the mere secretion or dissolution of the yarious juices 
contained in the muscles and fat of animals, as bul- 
locks, calres, sheep, chicken, Sec. in a menstruum of 
boiling water. ^^ The soup," says a gastronomic 
writer, ^^ might be called the portal of £he edifice of 
a French dinner, either plain or sumptuous." It is a 
fme-gti^-fton article. Itieads to the seyeral courses con- 
stituting the essence of the repast, and lays the unso* 
phisticated foundation upon which the whole is to rest, 
as upon a solid basis, in the stomach. It is the first 
stratum deposited to support, with the congenial asso- 
ciation of natural and gastric acids, the mysterious work 
of digestion. It is, perhaps, the most wholesome food 
that can be used ; and the gaunt, yet strong frame of 
the French soldiery has long experienced the benefit 
of it. They vulgarly say, " C'est la soupe qui fait 
le soldat ; *' It is the soup that makes the soldier. 
Partial to this mess, they have it daily in barracks, on 
their marches, and in the camp ; and they often swallow 
a large bowl of broth with bread in' the morning, a 
few minutes before the trumpet calls them to the €eld 
of battle. 

It seems as if, anciently, leeks (Lat. porrumj 
Ft. parreau) were in this country an indispensable 
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ingredient in the soup ; since porridge is eridently 
derived from porrutn. It has been asserted, bat 
upon what authority we do not know, that kekt 
came originally from Arabia. Martial, in his 
Xenia, Ep. 13, 19, mentions Jriciay a town of the 
Latium, recommended for the excellent qualities of 
this yegetable, which was cultiyated there with great 
success : 

MitlU pracipuos nemaralis Aricia porrof. 

And Columella, 10, 139 says, mater Aricia porrt — 
Aricia the mother of leeks. Although a distant or 
slight flavour of leek may prove agreeable^ yet it leaves 
about the mouth strong miasmata which affect the 
breath. We read again in Martial, — 

PORRI SECTIVI. 

Fila Tarenlini graviler redolenliaporri 
Edisii quoties, oscula clausa data. 

The juice of leekt who fondly sips. 
To kiss the fair must close his lips. 

Hence it appears also that Tarentum cultivated the 
most pungent species of this root ; and Nero, on ac- 
count of his fondness for it, was called in scorn 
Porrophagus ^^ leek eater." (Gerard's Herbal, ad 
verbum,) The leek is said to be inimical to the wel- 
fare of the eyes. 

Rabelais, the humorous vicar of Meudon, distin- 
guishes, in his jocose way, two sorts of sotips* 
Soupe de Prime, Prime- soup ; and soupe de kvriersy 
soup good for hounds ; the meaning of which stands 
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as follows. The first designates that premature deliba* 
tion of broth which the young monks in the confent 
used to steal, when they could, from the kitchen, 
in their way to the choir at the hour of " Prime," 
a service which was performed at about seyen or eight 
in the morning, when the porridge-pot^ with all its in- 
gredients, had been boiling for the space of one or two 
hours, (the dinner was senred at eleven) and when the 
broth, full of eyes swimming gently on the golden sur- 
face, had already obtained an interesting appearance 
and taste. It was a sort of beef-tea, the lusciousness of 
which was enhanced by the pleasing idea of its being 
stolen — nUimur in velitum semper. On the contrary, 
Soupe de ievriers^ greyhound's soup, means that 
portion of the porridge which was served to the no- 
vices after an ample presumption in favour of the 
Magnates of the monastery. This was good for no- 
thing, and monks of inferior ranks were ready to 
throw it to the dogs. The French call rain ^' soupe 

de chien." The egg-broth of the miser, who fed ■< 

his valet with the water in which eggs had been 
boiled^ comes under the denomination of the said 

^' soupe de chien/' or harrier's broth. 

_^ ^ 

Y. 7. Primum ut or^za fadL The poet mentions 1 

only three sorts of soups, among many others. The 
first is rice soupj ^^ potage au riz." Here rice is 
boiled in broth made of the best meat ; beef, veal* 
and chicken. Rice was known to the Romans, if we 
can take for granted that the Latin or^a means ex« 
actly this seed. The miser Opimius is advised to 
take aPtisane qf riee^ Herat. Sat. 3, 3, v. 155. 
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Sume hoc pUsanarmm oryziB, But the i^retch re^ 
fuses to touch it on account of the price, Mrhicb 
is supposed to hare been about two-pence. ^^ Eau 
de riz, ptisane de riz>" are commonly used in France, 
and for the same purpose as ^^ water-gruel " in £ng« 
land. When in partnership with ^^ Patience " they 
do wonders. 

y. 7. (ktuUs cum camcy broth and cabbage. To 
the same broth, as a common basis, this porridge 
unites cabbage, and, with it, onions, celery, lettuce, 
carrots, and turnips. These ingredients refine, 
in the chemical process of ebullition, the gross- 
ness of the carnal juices, and make the pottage both 
more exhilarating to the palate, and less injurious to 
the stomach ; for strong meat-broth by itself would 
proTe indigesUble on account of its heary and Tiscous 
udipousness, were it not neutralized by the addition of 
yegetable substances. For the same reason vermicelli, 
bread, and other materials borrowed from the Tege« 
table kingdom, are often mixed with the tasteful broth. 

Cabbages of all species, playing a principal part in 
the porridge and other dishes, and holding emi- 
nent situations among the Dramatis Personae, from 
the first act to the catastrophe, in the interesting 
entertainment of a good dinner, deserre to be par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

. The Romans are said to have brought into Gal- 
lia the use of the green and red ones which they: 
had receiTcd from Egypt. But, upon looking more 
intimately into the case, it appears that the white 
bratsiem migrated from the northern regions to Italy* 
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Indeed the hoiiiciilar art of obtaining tliat round and 
close form, wliich distinguishes some species of this 
useful plant, does not seem to date farther than the 
age of Charlemagne. The bigness and rotundity 
of that head gare origin to the name. Cabus 
from Cifwi, and Cabbage eridently from Cabuiy with 
the Italian augmentatire, accio or aggio — cabbaggio, 

Chrjrsippus, a famous physician of Cnidos, wrote 
upon the multifarious qualities of this Obuy not a 
single chapter, but a large Tolume. Gralenus and 
Matthioltts hare been very loud in its praise. Pliny, 
in reckoning the Tarious kinds of cabbage^ gives a 
long account of its virtues, but says little upon its use 
in cookery, as a noted plant among the esculent ones. 
Cato is very lavish in his encomiums upon this cruci- 
ferous vegetable; and, with Pytliagoras, holds it 
as a general remedy for all diseases. 

The red cabbage stewed in veal broth is accounted, 
upon the continent, a specific cure against pulmo- 
nary complaints, and what is called here consump- 
tion. Pistachios and calf's lights are added to it. 
For this purpose red cabbage is especially cultivated in 
French kitchen-gardens. This reminds us of an anec- 
dote which passed current at the time we heard it : — ^A 
jroung clergyman, rector of a country parish, was 
called upon to preach a sermon upon a grand solem- 
nity, at which the bishop of the diocese, who was a 
cardinal, appeared in the Roman purple, surrounded 
by his deigy in tlieir white surplices. The preacher 
performed his task to the approbation of every one. 
After the ceremony, his eminence, meeting him^ 
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seemed to vender at ida not haTing been abadied 
when in the pres^ce of ft cardinal in the full blaze of 
his red psurapbemaiia. The simple and honest clergy^ 
nuui repUed : ^^ Yoar eminence will cease to wonder, 
when you know that I learnt ray discourse by heart 
in my gaiden^ and nsed to practise declamation before 
a ptot otwkUe cabbages, in the centre of which stood 
a red one.'* — A preferment was ^e reward of this 
answer. 

Were we to attend scmpoloiisly to the Greek 
adage often quoted and nerer rightly understood, 
A\s Kfiii£^ 6&varoSj ^^ Twice cabbage brings death," 
we might be afraid of using it freely in soups and 
other dishes; but after hunting most strenuously 
the sense of this saying through the intricate meanders 
of the De^kim and variorum notes, and other com** 
mentators, concerning the following line of Jureual, 
Sat. Tii. 154. 

Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros. 

we must confess that we see no harm in it, and 
wetikd boldly advise the whole fraternity of snips 
to go on, undauntedly as they do, in their daily and 
furious onset upon this, their most faTourite, mess. 

The signification of the adage remains still unenu^ 
deated. Our ppinion is that, in the numerous Greek- 
schools erected at Rome, the first declension of sub* 

StatitiTes wasx^a/tA^^7 f^y V ' ^o^^^^y crambesy brambdy 
as we haTe here musoj musay musm, a song, of » 
song, to a song, as a specimen. The daily repetitioa 
of tl^is ^Mma by the hesitating, stammering, umpering 
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sdiool-boys, must have been exceedingly tiresosie, 
and enough to kill the disgusted masters — eaperto 
erede fi/^berto. Gifford hi his translation of Juvenal, 
elndes, or rather misunderstands the sense ; for lue 
says : 

—Like hash'd cabbage servM for each repast^ 
The repetition kills the wretch at last. 

howeyer, * Juvenal, who points at the Greek pro- 
verb, does not explain it. 

I cannot help menti«oibg here a very curious 
superstition of the ancients concerning this plant. 
We read in Athenaens that they used to swear by 
it. Nicanderin his Geoigics says, '^Our fmrefathen 
have named this plant jXavnv xp%y£%Vy^ the prophetie 
caJUbage. Wherefore ? is a question peifecdy unanswer- 
able in our days. The Abb6 de MaroUes most inno- 
cently translates : 



proph^te eatre lea ehoux^ 



La Brassique a son air qui montre qu'il est doux. 

Obscurum per ^fbscufiuB. Hipponax calls it a holy, a 
sacred plant ; and adds : 

But when the dawn Aurora's pearlj doors 
Unbars, the sey'u'^leav'd Brassic he adores, 
And culls it for Apollo's feasts. 

The Abbe says here literally. 



■ ■■ m 



La BMOMicjiite il adore. 



De sept leuilles orai^t, an lever de Taorore, 
Poor la Micrifier i^uie ftos 4!Apo)]pn* 
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Eapolis, quoted by AtheDaeas, goes farther: he 
introduces this formula of friendly compellation — 
<< By the sacred cabbage, I do lore yon ;" and suspects 
this oath to hare been peculiar to Ionia. In the ab- 
sence of substantial and credible authorities to quote, 
it is not Tery easy to guess how and why superstition 
should have been attached to one of the most Tulgar 
plants in the kitchen-garden : for what has the mon- 
strous head of a cabbage to do with the Godhead ? 
Yet if we consider the inside of this curious globe, the 
enwrappings and close foldings of the leayes, centri- 
cally bent over and nursing the germen^ the seed, 
the hope of neter-ceasing propagation, breathed into 
that spherical canopy by the Creator himself; — ^wecan 
hardly wonder at the folly of men, who, unenlightened 
by diTine rcTelation, knelt, like the Egyptians, before 
the produce of their gardens. Juvenal exclaims, Sat. 
XT. 10. 

O saeroi getUet quibus hac natcutUur in horlis 
Numina ! — 

O pious nations, whose most pow'rful gods 
In gardens grow^ aud sw^ll the raiding pods. 

y. 8. Obts excepts, came. The third pottage or 
soup, mentioned in the poem, is that which, admit- 
ting of no broth from any sort of meat, obtains its 
flaTour and taste from a mixture of Tegetables with 
butter, eggs, and milk. The necessity of recurring 
to dishes made up without the help of animal sub- 
stance, has from time to time roused the ingenuity of 
cooks in Reman Catholic families, in order to inyent 
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adequate substitates for those in which tte canlal sub-* 
Bidy is generally used. All sorts of pulse^ carrots 
and their kin, turnips and parsnips reduced to a 
sort of puree or pudding, are great performers in the 
opus magnum of the meagre soup. Leeks, onions^ 
and celery, vary the taste; and sorrel adds to it a 
most wholesome acidity, when properly subdued by the 
neutralizing mildness of milk and eggs. The French 
have besides : Potage k la reine, 4 I'Ecossaie, 4 la 
XaYier» au blond de veau, 4 la Faubonne, 4 la Brunoy, 
41aproTen9ale, 4 la jardiniere, au hameau, 4 la Conde, 
4 la crossy, 4 la Necker, 4 la julienne^ 4 la chifonade, 
4 I'ceil de perdrix, an coulis d'ecrerisses, au lait 
d*amandes, &c. &c. 8cc. all of which may be exceed* 
ingly palatable and wholesome, but their names are 
most obstinately untranslateable into any other lan« 

guage. 

v. 9. Testudoj Turtle. This splendid and deli* 
cate gift, sent from the transatlantic Nereids to the 
Gastronomers of the old world, couJd not be known 
to the ancients ; and we regret that the pens of Mar- 
tial, Juvenal, and Horace, had not to describe (he 
three*fold quality found in the flesh of this enormous 
reptile, and amphibious animal. How harmoniously 
caUipath and adlg^ecy tasting accidently so much of 
Grecian origin, might hare begun Hexameter, or ended 
Iambic verses! For instance: 

Callipash Jdnc gustum langueniem prtnocat ; indk 
Novum mitiiitrai appetUum Callipee. 

and it seems a great pity that the Tortoise, the 
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sliell «f wludi was adapted to ^e ly lift by Mer* 
CMy, had not the gratification to accompany tiie 
dUhjrambic odes composed, as they would haye 
been, in enthusiastic praise of her testaceous sister, 
the Turtle. Some trayellers mention the turtle as 
an inhabitant of the East Indian seas; but the nau- 
tical knowledge of the Greeks and Romans was so 
Tery confined, tiiat, were this assertion posttfyely 
true, tiiey could not haye obtained a sufficient ac- 
quaintanee with this excellent food. Howeyer, it 
neyer appeared upon their tables. 

y. IS. Mendax vUfdma, Mock-turtlesoup. Many 
gourmets^ or gastrologers, haye preferred the copy to 
the original. De guHtbuition est dispuiandum ; and we 
confess -tliat, when done as it ought to be, the mock- 
turtle is exceedingly interesting. A calf's head is the 
principal ground of this metamorphosis, and the Pen« 
tameter, in the poem, alludes to the mystery, which 
liooks upon cookery will luMy explain. French Gra8»> 
iBonomers agvee in ayowing Hiat turtle-soup, mock- 
turtle, and all messes thereunto JaeioiigMig,. originate 
wkh the English. 

y. 13& 14. BubuULy iine comUmenio^^BabuIa can' 
ifite-T^Boiled beef, with4ur without aauce. ' The piipn- 
idpal basis of all pottage», exeeptii^ the meagne ones, 
bang the juice extracted from beef, <}ie nexit dish 
on the remoyal of the soup ought to be the boiled beef, 
or <^ Bouilli." It appears generally strewed with 
small sprigs of parsley, or. surrpuuded by ^n elegant 
wreath of those yegetables, which haye undergone the 
operation .of boiling in thes^me yessel with thd meat. 
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Howeyer, a Uttk of the broth ivith pepper ttnd salt, 
and other exhilarating and palataUe ingredients asitsfs 
sometimes the too jostly reprobated dryness of the 
dish, which then assumes the higher appellation 
of <^ boaUli k la sauce'' — ^beef with grayy. ^< La 
piice de hoduf/* says a Freneh Gastrographer, the 
<' Bonilli," or boiled beef, is the constant and indis- 
pensiUDle centre of all dinners in this sublunary 
world^ ^^dans cebas monde," and perhaps one of 
the most difficult dishes to carre properly and ele- 
gantly. 

The region of the thigh, the great muscle from 
the rump to the leg, which the French call ^^ Cimier^" 
the buttock of beef, is inyariably reckoned the fittest 
and best part of the animal to yield a strong and luscious 
broth. 

It is reported that Prometheus was the first who 
killed a bullock, Cer^s a pig, and Bacchus a goat, for 
the use of the table. It is obyious that pigs by turn- 
ing up the new-sown fields for the sake of the grain ; 
and goats browzing the tender sprouts of the yine- 
tree, were respectiyely inimical to Ceres and fiac^ 
chus. — As for the killing of the first bullock by 
Prometheus, we leaye to other commentators to ex- 
plain. 

v. 16. Verubus. Spits were used very anci- 
ently in all parts of the world, and perliaps before 
the plain practice of hanging the meat to a string 
before the fire. Ere the iron-age had taught men 
the use of metals, these roasting instruments, were 
made of wood ; and, as we find it in Virgil, the 
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■lender bianches of the hazel-tree were particularly 
chosen. Geo. xi. 390. 

■ Siahii sacer hircus ad aram 



Pinguiaque in verubus torrebimus exta colwmis. 

The altar let the guilty goat approach. 
And rout his fat limbs on the haxel broach. 

Why the hazel twig should have been preferred to 
others for making roasting broaches or spits, is not ea- 
sily accounted for. There is, howcTer, an old custom 
on the continent which, though rather superstitious, 
seems to hare originated in the circumstance of using 
hazel sticks for the same purpose. On the ere of 
Epiphany, called here Twelfth-Night, a few larks 
are spitted upon a fresh-cut twig of hazel, and placed 
before a good fire ; after a few minutes expectation, 
the whole begins to turn without help, and as if by a 
spontaneous motion. The staring company, in amaze- 
ment and rapture, cry miracle ! and remain per- 
suaded that this cannot be done but by supernatural 
agency or magic. The fact is, that the sap contained 
in the reins of the twig (which are probably set in a 
spiral line round the centre) being successiyely at- 
tracted by the fire, causes a sort of rotation. — Will 
any other wood do the same? This is a question 
which we cannot take upon .ourselyes to answer. The 
superstitious notion consists in supposing that this 
event will not happen but on a certain festiral-day, 
and to that notion we are far from yielding any sort of 
belief. 

Tergovaobesa hvoU. << Filet de boenf/' sirioin. 
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Tbh was not 'eyery day on the ^^ carte," or bill of 
fare, in London, being one of those dishes which the 
French emigrants did not particnlarlj relish; and 
indeed in hotels and public eating-houses, ^'tablei 
d'hote," &c. unless it proyes of a tender quality and 
well roasted, it hardly can remind the Gallic palate 
of the '* aloyau,'? or ^< filet de boeuf." This last is 
often steeped in vinegar (marin6), and is brought on 
the table with strong gravy^ larded and strewed with 
pickled cucumbers — a refinement which English cook^ 
ery and ta^te have entirely laid aside, or neyer tried. 
The word Sirloin^ which is supposed to haye ori- 
ginated in the frolic of one of our kings, who, in 
a fit of oyerflowing good- humour, knighted a loin, of 
beef, only means #ur-/otfi — the part above {sur) the 
loins. 

We are happy to find that it was not on account 
jot the solidity, wholesomeness, delicacy, and other 
excellent qualities of his flesh, that the ox was wor- 
shipped on the banks of the Nile and in the gorgeous 
temples of Memphis ; for, although professedly friends 
to Gastronomy, moderated by a decided ayersion to 
any thing like sensuality, we are of opinion that man 
is less fit to feed upon carnal, than vegetable, sub- 
stances. The noble horse, fierce and unsubdued, was 
still roaming, with all the roughness and intractability 
.of original freedom, in his native groves, when al- 
ready domesticated, the honest steer had willingly 
lent the strength of his powerful shoulders to the 
^borious strife of the plough. This had not only 
^rused altars to him under the name of Apis, but 
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eien placed dim amotig the first coii0tellatioiii of 
ibe Zodiac, abore the watcbfal eyes of the Ghai- 
ieiai. In the reigk of EricbtoAiiisr, fourth king 
of Athenir, Diomiu was 6fferfng to Jopiter the fir^ 
fmtttf of th^ eahb. Whilst the {Mesis w^i^ btsied apaft 
in (Preparing sonie accessaries to the solemn^tyy aa 
ox, psissing by, browsed oft" all that had l>eei| 
gathered 6n the altar for the sacrifice. Diotams, 
hi his difiippointment arid paS8!6h, slew iAiti bd 
the spbt Thb gods, instead of co ouleaau cii i g Ms 
religious zeal, sent fdrth immediately all the hor- 
rors of a pestilence upon the Athenians, which did 
hot cease until they had instituted a festiral called 
tiov^vut << the Death of the Ox." (Nonius ik 
re dbaM.) t^orphyrius traces the* custom of eating 
meat to the age of Pygmalion, king of Tyre in VHHi* 
hicia. Had not the companions of Ulysses killed 
the befetes consecrated to Apollo' (Odyss. B. 1.) the 
toils of the king of Ithaca Would not hate taken 
place, and Homer coiild hot hare Written the Odyssey. 
Although the Jews werb allowed io eat the flesh of 
the inliholated bisasts, (Deut. 1%, ^, Exod. 18.) 
what has bcfen mehtibiied abore tends to proTe that 
inan. In the Golden Age, had not yet found cotihige 
and appetite enough to eat the flesh of an innocent 
animal. Otit ^bon after, this cruelty extended to 
neaHy all quadrupeds, except those who were ati*- 
nitbirous ; ahd Mieceiias hitnself, the elegant, the 
refined patron of Horace and prime minister of Ail* 
gustus, used, sayS Galfenus, to hare young asses serted 
upon Ills table when he treated his friends. Dogs eyen 
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did aot eacapte, a^d tfcordipg to FU»y, Book 29, ck. iy 
onlhe cdiUQcmtioii of their poatiffs, ti^e Romiuii 4fBr 
iigftted in the flaTour of young and well-faittened piq^ 
piet. This atraoge practice tulwisto still in Chinn and 
among the Esqiuniaax. Plnmp and w^eli-roasted bati^ 
laid upon a bed of oUtos, are eaten in the Leyant aa 
a diunty; and Scaliger «88ert9 thitt their flesh is 
sweeter a^d mo9:e delicate tha^ the breast pf a chicken* 
Fjnenchmen say the ssvne of frogs. Hedgehogs y^etp 
liicasaeed in Greece as well as Hanuter rats in Brsn* 
denhonig ; and the Laplanders feed on rein-deer and 
sqniniels* <^ Chacun a t<m goui,** Bnt to return : we are 
told that modiem .Greeks, in the island of Cy pms, 8ti)i 
abstain frpm eating he^ out of respect for the agri- 
cultiual usefulness of the ox. Pliny speaks of a dtixen 
banished by the people for baring killed an ox in order 
to feed on his flesh. Aristotle and Pliny relate that 
Pyrrhus had considerably improred the bovine race, 
by sereral edicts he had issued for that purpose ; and 
particulariy by forlndding that cows should breed 
under four years of age* The reader will foigiTO 
these particulars on account of the great assistance 
wl4ch the ox and Ms fsmily afbrd to Gastronomical 
eigoyments. 

y. 17* GalUfumfttlcU w^fza. << Ponlarde an rix." 
Pullet and rice. It frequently happens that what Is 
bii0i^;ht on the table at public places, for a delicate 
and well-fattened pullet, turns out to be some adult 
prince of the dunghill, who by the magic wand of 
the cook, becomes in appearance what the Bill of 
Fare had fictitiously described* But the gourmet's 
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tooth Boon detects the fraud, and his palate grieres 
at the disappointment. This dish, with the exception 
of the garum, (Plinj, 31, 8.) is not unlike the Turkish 
pilau, and when genuine in all its parts, generally prores 
tasteful and wholesome ; so much so, that physicia» 
allow it to their patients in the prima limine of con- 
Talescence, and accoucheurs to the ladies in the strawy 
when they fancy an appetite. The Romans were so 
desperately fond of fattened hens, (Poulardes, Fr.) 
-that the good consul Cains Fannius, fearful lest the 
breed should materially sufier from this yoracioos 
practice, caused a law to pass the Senate in order to 
preyent any fatal consequence. Gastronomy frowned 
at the Senatus-consultum ; but capons, properly edu- 
cated, being substituted in the coop for their emanci- 
pated sbters, hunger smiled, anger subsided, and 
all was right again. The Syrians of old used to 
worship hens on account of their fecundity, and 
the exquisite taste of their eggs, which, at Athens 
and Rome were carried, with pompous show, in the 
great festiyals of Ceres. (Liyy.) 

It has been remarked with a sort of superstitious 
wonder, that some hens have received from nature 
the masculine talent of crowing ; and, in general, 
such an anomaly is punished with death in the farm- 
house or cottage where this preposterous uttering is 
heard* And indeed there is a French prorerb whicli 
sayi: 

Poule qui chante, prAire qui dante, 

Femme qui parle latin, 
N*arri?ent jamab a belJe fin* 
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A crowing hev» • dancing priest, a woman wbo tptaks 
Lalin, never oome lo a good end. 

The abstinence practised bj the hen during incu- 
bation, is dinch above what Christians and Mahometans 
can boast concerning their Lent and Ramadan ; and 
Mendoza pretends to liaye seen a hen, who, for ninety 
dajs, neyer opened her beak to take food. 

The digestire powers of the hen hare been most 
horridly tried by Spallanzani, who ought to have been 
put under the iex takatds. He ascertained that this 
poor creature could not indeed digest a musket-baU, 
larded all round with needles and lancets, but had 
strength enough to blunt the edges of these destructiye 
instruments. This leaves fur behind all that has 
been said of the ostrich ; but hare we not heard 
lately of several clasp-knires found in a fair way of 
digestion in the stomach of a madman ? 

v. 18. Vir muUerquefuU. The culinary trans- 
formation of a cock into a pullet, brings naturally 
enough to the mind the unezplainable story of Ti- 
resias, who having passed from the one s^x to the 
other, was on that account called upon to settle a ridi- 
culous dispute between two of the still more ridiculous 
deities of the heathens. (Ovid, Met. 3, Fab. 4.) 
Having struck two entwined serpents with his stick, 
he becomes a woman. Seren years after, he meets 
the same loving couple, btrikes them again, and 
jumps back into his former sex. Commentators on 
the rack have confessed that they could not see any 
religious, moral, or physical meaning in the &ble 
' Alchymists, dreaming of the wonder-working iUnm 
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fouDd silrer iransforiDed into gold, concealed beliiiid 
the Teil of this curious allegoiy ; hxd they found also 
tliat the soothsayer was struck stoneMiud as a reward 
for his trouble in meddling between married folki — 
and that would not do. We have treasured up some 
Tery deep researches upon the matter, but dare not 
indulge too freely and publicly in them, lest we should 
appear nonsensical a few years before the allotted 
time, and spontaneously anticipate the unavoidable 
period of downright dotage and complete doodledom. 
V. 19. Tarpeius aiet. " Oie rotie.'* Roastgoose. 
The &mou8 guardians of the Capitol, who gave the 
alarm from the Tarpeian rock to the sleei^ng Ro- 
man centinels, when the Gauls were on thepdnt 
of scaling the walls of the city, have been << honour- 
ably 'mentioned,*' by ancient writers ; and Vintil) 
widi his usual elegance, places one of them on the 
shield of his hero. ^Ek. yiii. 



•AuratU volUans argenteus anser. 



PorHcibus, OaUot in Umine adette eanebai. 

The silver goose, before the shining gate 
There flew, and by her cackle Mv'd the state. 

Dryden left out the beautiful opposition b[etnreep 
auroHi and argenfeuty by which the JLatjn H9et 
intended to shew that the artist had cihased ;fche bi])d 
in silrer upon a gold ground xepreseating the Cja* 

pitol. 

Geese are not in general of Jiuch fomous /q^utci^ 
France as they are here, and seldom make thdr j^- 
pearance upon the tables of the Parisilfui q^cnres. 
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The fMbyihtf condenii a» eoane and unwMMoiBe ; 
and the apple-sance^ when mentioned, never hSls to 
elioit flflfhes'Of astoniihment subsiding into peals of 
iaoghfter. But the liTer and thighs of geese, learnedlj 
nade Into pies^ and piopeiiy iruJIUdy << patis de 
fUes gras/' are red^ned a most ddieate artioie; yet 
they Imte killed neaily as many Gastronomers atf the 
sttiaU«poz and scariet feyer hare destroyed cliildiw* 
The depsHnent of Perigord, with Toidonse and Bai* 
^nne^ vsed, notwithstanding, to cook annnally for the 
le^of the wofld aibont 190,000of these kik^ermti pies. 
Were we to betiere wliat is repmrted of the manner 
i>f fatte^ng this doToted bird, the heart woidd feel 
a pain, wMch communieaited to its neighbour the sto- 
mach, would certainly damp its courage. Laige droves 
of geese iTere anciently led from Picardy to Italy, 
wadMng OTCr the Alps, and constantly stooping, ac- 
cording to th^ 'prudent custom, under the lof^ tri- 
umphal arches under which they happen to pass in 
their way. Tet geese are not so stupid as they are ge- 
nendly supposed to be. The fiunous chymist, Lemeiy, 
saw a goose tunung the sfnt on which a turkey was 
roasting; unconscious, we hope, that some friend 
would soon accept the tfUke for her. << Alas ! wo are 
afi iunupiU in this worid ; '' adds the Gastrogn^her 
who relates the &ct, <^ aa4» when we roatt a friend, 
M us be aware that many stand ready to return the 
compliment." 

Tlw name of this bird in Greek is xnvy piPnounced 
Mie, tfoat which, by a misapplication, the mallard 
and duck nre csMad cmuardj, and cane in French. 
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Weie tliej the origioab, and the goose tat a OMigniied 
copy? 

The panstical alliteiatioa of impavidoi and aeUot 
GaUot is recomoiended to the iadolgeoce of the reader, 
who most not forget that this short Latin poem is far 
from being serious, or made of serious elements. 

y. 21. Napit dreumteptui anas, '^ Canard aox 
narets.*' Dock with turnips. The word tura^ or 
iumep eridentl y comes from iomaiui napus^ and seems 
to identifj the globular shape of that well-knowa 
root. Turnips in France and other conntries have 
the spindle form of the parsnip, patUnaea' nq[ni$. 
Napui alias A^put is translated, in old English, im- 
vewj navowy (Fr. naceU proyincially navoi) as if 
from naphus. The numerous branches of the napi^ 
naphij rapt^ and rq^hani family are so interworen in 
horticultural pedigrees, that Pliny seriously asserts, 
that they change often from one to another — uiriusquc 
semen in aUerum muiaiur. 

This dish is excellent when well prepared. The 
duck is, at first, scorched in hot melted butter, as 
well as the turnips. These being lud aside for the 
space of about half an hour, the duck is allowed Ui 
stew gently, in solitary plight, till being sufficiently 
concocted, he admits again the waiting Tegetables 
into his company. A few cubic bits of bacon, a spkig 
of thyme, a leaf of laurel (Daphne), will enhance 
considerably the flarour of the dish. 

The duck was known to the ancimts under the 
names of Nti^^ar, Or. Anatj LaC. but does not seem 
to haTe been much noticed. However duck's eggs 
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were anil are stilly reckoned more delicate, and w^en 
nied in pastry, lighter than any other eggs. 

V. 32. Cepuia quam tepii. The alliteration in the pen- 
tameter of this distich was purposely affected, it seems, 
by the author, from a recollection of, or in aUnlion 
to, a sort of riddle well known among the Latinists t 
Vidi sape iepem edeniem in sepe . cepam ; ^* I hare 
often seen a snake eating an onion in a hedge." 
^^ Canard anx ognons;" a duck is dressed with 
onions in the same manner as with turnips. 

Onhna are supposed to hare been originally brought 
from Egypt, where they must hare possessed a most 
bewitching taste since the Israelites would fain hare 
returned to bondage for the sake of enjoying them 
again. Alexander the Great sent them to Greece, 
and from thence they became common on the whole 
continent. It is remarkable that the particles emana- 
ting from this bulbous root are so Tolatile and so 
keen, that they instantly corrode the external surface 
of the eyes, and draw tears ; and it is more curious 
still, that if, when peeling an onion, the cook wishes 
io be spared this lachrymatory affection, a small 
piece of bread placed at the end of the operating 
knife, will absorb the effluria and prevent the dis* 
agreeable effect. 

v. 23. VUuUna cum rumice, ^' Fricandeau a 
I'ozeiUe.*' Stewed real and sorrel. This is one of 
the best among the '< entrees," or substantial ele- 
ments of the first course of a dinner. A well-cbooen 
piece of veal, weighing under three pounds and with- 
out bones, is stewed gently on an even fire for scTcral 
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liosn, in the nathre strength of its own juice and 
grary. The learnedly directed needle had been busily 
employed to lard the subject before it was confined ; 
and when properly done, the meat is placed upon a 
bed of sorrel, subdued by gentle boiling in water, 
and then blended' with the grayy and juice of 
the Teal. Sorrel is a species of the hpathumf or 
dock ; and, possessing naturally strong acids in the 
composition of its leares and stalks, cleans the teeth 
by friction. The wotd Jricando, gerund oi frkape, 
to rub, is not adduced here as the origin of, but as a 
jocose allusion to^ the name of this pleasing dish. 
There exists no mediocrity in A/Hcandeau; it must be 
either Tory good or tery bad — corrypHo ^timipesHma, 

y. 96. Cor^fifixui GdOus. '< Fricassee de ponlet." 
Fricasseed chicken. A tender fowl cut in pieces 
and boiled with a little fresh butter, and enough of 
water to coTcr it in the '^ casserole," on a gentle 
furnace, requires the help of a few onions, a nosegay 
of parsley, bottoms of artichokes, and other accom- 
paniments. When done, the yolks of a conple of 
eggs well dilated in some of the liquid from the stew* 
pan, are mixed with k. This is one of the moat inie* 
resting dishes which the French '^ cuisine boiirgeoise '^ 
can boast. 

GaUus Jit puUui in oUA, We have seen abore the 
transformation of a codL into a pullet ; here the au- 
thor alludes to the equally curious metamorphosis of 
old chanticleer served up under the title of a tesder 
and young fowl. Such wonders the cauldrons and 
spells of cleyer cooks can achiere in the regions below ! 
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la the description of a dinner, Sat 111, Boilean, 
speaking, of the same substitution, says : 

Un coq y paroistoit en pompeux equipage, 
Qfii^changeanl tur ceplat el eTeUU ei de nom% 
Far tow let eonvUs $*esl appelli chapofu 

There ao old cock moit pompously prepared^ 
By aU. the guests a capon was declared. 

V. 26b Medaam jXsonem sic renovane feruni. 
MytholDgy aaeerts that tiius, and- exactly by the same 
process, Medea, who was a sworn or licensed witch 
in her time, restored to youth .£son, the decrepit 
father of Jason, her paramour ; and tiiat, being en* 
treated by the daughters of Peiias^ iBson^s brother, 
to. perform the same roTiviog ceremony upon him, she 
advised these simpletons to scotch their dear parent 
into- cutlets and chops, and to make a comfortable 
stew. But the charm did not work, and by this coti" 
sobrinal trick the princess of Colchos got rid of Ja- 
son's uncle, and of all the rest of the collatenl branch 
of the family. Plantu» does not appear to hare held 
9B a.receiTed opinion that poor Pelias was boiled to 
mummy, but only simmered to youthful Tigour, like 
old fowls in the ^^casiorole," since he says, through 
tho: interlocution of the same cook, loc. cit. 

S&rhitiane Jaciam le hodih tne&. 
Hem ul Med,ra PeUam concoxil senem. 
Quern medieamenl^ el suis venemt dicilur 
Feekws Tur$^ e^ tefte athlesotnluham. 

Dn TiBnoiB-juieesy and. with ooxioiis weed. 
Old Pelias^ by Mbdea fricasseed. 
To youthful rigour sprung ; 
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Thus* from an old and ugly wicked wightj 

This day, my skill in cook'ry always righl^ 

Again will make thee young* 

Our opinion is that the comlp writer introduced the 
mistake for the yery purpose of showing the igno* 
nnce of the would-be-learned cook. 

y. 27. Gndnno rimiUs costula. <^ Cdtelettes de 
yeau en papillotes." Veal cutlets done in paper. 
This delicate part of the animal, ligbtly sprinkled 
with crumbs or raspings of bread, minced parsley, 
pepper and salt, is wrapped in buttered paper pre* 
rious to its being devoted to the ordeal of the gridiron 
on a good and clear fire. 

Paney qpio, chartdj amicta. Panis. ^< Pain. 
Bread is of a yery ancient origin; the Hebrew 
called it tehem^ the Greek a^ros ; and it appears that 
the Gauls and Celts gave it the name of bar. The 
Greeks, haying been taught the art of cultiyating 
wheat and of making bread, were generally as- 
sailed on the confines of their dominions by those 
people, who used to call bar, bar — bread, bread; 
hence the Greek barbarot^ BapSapof» The word 
barley attaches itself to this hypothesis, since bariey" 
bread was known at the same time with or eyen before 
wheaten bread. Some authors of respectability pre- 
tend that wheat originated in Egypt, and that the 
Phocean colony brought it to Marseilles. The Sa- 
racens used it before the crusades, but it was that in- 
ferior species named buckwheat, which is still 
called in French, sarrasm. There was a particular 
sort oi bread made to be eaten with oysters ; and 
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inch roll* u we butter for brMkiaat were inTented 
by tb« Puthiuu, and called coosequentl^ panit Par- 
Otau. (Plin^O 

J/Aim. Panley. « Perail," from ptlroMeUnum. 
This plant, Gr. nXjwr, vaa known and in gieat 
repnu in the time of Homer, since be adonu with 
it and the Tiolet the preciDcti of Calfpso*! ar- 
bour in his beautifnl description, Odfu, BooIl V. 
T. 73. — I'oi/ ijJs n^ivav diiktn. 

In Terdaot memdg, aod thriving »ll aroand. 
Sweet violeti and panlcj deck the ground. 

The elegantly indented leBTei of this Tegetable 
adorned, io ancient architecture, the Corinthian ca- 
fital as well aa those of the Acanthus ; and we are 
told that the Carthaginiaui, hariufc found it in the 
delightful vales of Sardinia, brought it to tlie Phocean 
gardens of the MarseiUese. If after hanng bruised 
some sprigs of parsley in your hands, you attempt 
to rinse your glasses, they will generally snap and 
suddenly break. 

Charta. " Papier." P^er. Hence " papillotte," 
which generally applies to the small p^per in which 
the bur is confined to make it curi. And indeed 
these cutlets, (from to cuf in English, and from 
dteUite, a small rib, in French) when brought on the 
table with their scorched wrappers, bear a very strong 
resemblance to the papiltoUt, which ^hvre of late 
resumed their station on the fomheflil. and Mmlnf) »■ 
of one of the scenes in the " 
by tlie Immortal Hogarth. 
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V. StO md 30. Fenio knior HmUi$quc wAmH Jr^ 
toer9€u ^ Vole aa Tent." A raided p^e^. with » fo- 
liated and light crust, containing chicken fmcaaaeody 
real,, sweetbread, or any other delicate meal;» ge* 
menlij. acconpaiiied b j bottoms o£ artlchokeB,. moak* 
Koomg, maroons, &jc» On meagse dajs, vo^ of cacp^ 
ciawfishfis, or eeb, are sutoituted for meat»^ 

V. ai. VituU jacuff. " Fole de rem." CallPa 
liver. When this article,, properly larded, has been 
allowed to stew gentlj in its own juice, with some 
necessary ingredients, as salt, pepper, cloYes> and a 
sufficient supply of fresh butter, which ought to bare 
been preriously burnt in the pan with flour, this dish 
18 far from being despicable, thougb hardly known in 
the ^^ cuisine Anglalse." The allusion in the poem 
relatea ta Psometheus, whose eTer-renascent liver wa* 
the prey of TuUures,. the executioners of divine Ten« 
geaace upon this intrepid mortals who had stolen from 
hearea a^ spark of the elemental fire^ Hor. B. 1. 
Od.3. 

y • 34. Ad soUtum coda boviUa modum, ^^ Bcpt.uf 
4 la mode," Aolanmodis beef, it would, be very er- 
loneous to suppose that thifi bears any resemblance 
to what some pe^^le find; in the> neighbourhood: of the 
London theaiipest Stdn/^ muscie& of legs of beef, 
tiie. <^als o£ the shambl^s^ stewed; down, to herapy 
pap9 with allspice, whole peppei(,.and ojther high sea- 
sonlbg stuff, constitute. » halt; the hungry haunters of the 
pU, and more bungny tenanjts of t^ g^llenes, swaUow 
without mastisaiion^ at tiiose; shops anpiently called, 
the ^< Thirteen Cantons," in reinf^mbranpe of th^iOii* 
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^nal SBTeDton of the dainty, who midoabtedly were 
indigenoiM 09ola from Switzerland. The real ^^ beenf 
k la mode*' consists of a selected part of a particnlar 
ttfnscle (the battock, we should suppose) larded 
thronghout with fresh and welUflaToored bacon. It is 
allowed to mnse gently for sereral hours, inaccessible 
to the ambient air, and on the eren and perserering 
heat of charcoal in the furnace or store. After hanng 
lulled itself in its own exudations and the dissolution 
of its auxiliaries, it appears on the table with a pow- 
erful claim to the approbation of the Amphitryon and 
his guests. It is next to the Italian ** stuffato/' and 
nearly synonymous with beef properly stewed. 

V. 35. Juvencorum palatos, << Palais de bceuf." 
Ox palate. According to the opinion of Gastrologers, 
nothing nM>re delicate, softer, and better flaronred 
thaa this dish, can erer leap orer the threshold of 
our masticating organs. 

y. 36, Colckiea Jlamma. Allusion to Medea, the 
abore mentioned high-bred sorceress of Colchc»s, who 
taught her lover Jason^ captain of the ship Argo, to 
conquer the spit-fire bulls to whom the custody of 
the golden fleece was entrusted. (Seneca's tragedy. 
Orid Met. B. Tii. and Cicero, N. D.) Our in- 
nocent oxen are not armed, says the author, with 
dreadful emanations of flames ; they feed peacefully 
on the margin of our streams, and are perfectly tree 
from the magic tricks of the witch of Thessaly. 

V. 40. Pancreas. << Ris de reau '' Sweetbread* 
Pancreoi means ^< all-flesh.*' Indeed there is no 
bone in sweetbreads, but when they are not well- 
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choseD, parts of the vena poriOj and tough togumeiits 
of arteries, make the teeth of the Gastronomer recoil 
in an awkward attitude. Nothing, sajs Hke poet, is 
sweeter and more agreeable to the palate than this 
glandnlons substance ; and the cook, when he knows 
how to ayail himself of its qnaiities, will introduce 
it with success in many learned dishes, ^^ mets sa* 
rants." We speak of the calf's sweet bi«ad ; the 
ancients do not mention it as a food of any repute on 
their tables. That of a hog is called in Latin animelhe ; 
and, chopped with beaten eggs, was one of the compo« 
nent parts of an omelette^ to which it gaye a name. 

y. 41. Verveds cosiula. " C6telettes de mouton." 
Mutton chops. It is rather surprising that the word 
cutlet should haye been omitted by Johnson in his 
dictionary. The real mutton '^ c6telettes," cutlets, 
or chops, are, or ought to be, small ribs with part 
of the flesh adhering to them, as they run down from 
the neck to the hind part of the animal ; but by ex- 
tension of sense, or license of expression, the word 
applies indiscriminately to any small parts cut off where 
the bone and meat are closely united. They are here 
plainly broiled, toasted, or fried like real; but 
treated with much more ceremony in France. Steeped 
in sweet oil, powdered with pepper and salt, crumbs 
or raspings of bread, and minced parsley, they pre- 
sent themselyes to the Gastronomer's palate with a 
more enticing taste than they naturally possess. 
Pressing^ which goes so far at the toilette, is of no 
less importance in the subterraneous mysteries of 
the kitchen. ^ 
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Tlie price mentioned, uno trieniey a great, for a 
plain mutton chop, may not be now the same as 
when the poem was originally composed. TVicM 
stands for the third part of the Roman As. Juvenal 
Sat. iii. ^7. gives ns to understand that the coin 
so called in his time was of little Talue, just the 
fare of the ferryman Charon to conyey a soul across 
the Styx ; and that it was put in the mouth of the 
dead. 

Infelix nee hahet quern porrigat ore trientem. 
He has not^ poor devil, a farthing to giye him. 

The consumption of sheep and lambs in England 
is astonishing. In London only, it amounts, upon 
an arerage, to the number of about tweWe hundred 
thousand heads per annum. 

V. 43. iSt cerebrum aqnas. ^^ Ceryelles." Brains. 
It is hardly possible to guess how the culinary art 
could tresU matters so well as to make this soft pappy 
substance in any sort of way palatable. True, and 
practicably true it is, howeyer, that many customers 
used to call for, and were mightily pleased with, this 
dish. It was sometimes stewed with fine herbs ; some- 
times dipt in batter and fried, then seryed up upon a 
full stratum of crisply fried parsley. Of all brains, that 
of a young rabbit is declared the most delicate. 

Mmuial arnnuB camis. ^^ Hachis de Mouton.'' 
Minced Mutton. This dish was known to the Ro- 
mans. Jurenal, Sat. 14 — 197. The best part of 
the animal to be minced is the leg, the day after it 
has been roasted ; a common practice in priyate 
French housed, where they do not hash mutton 

H 
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but Teal; and do not mince veal but mutton; yet 
thej call minced meat ^^ Hachis." 

V. 45. Ovis lingua. ^^ Langnes de Mouton." Sheep's 
tongues. They are generally accompanied with 
stewed sorrel, or carrots. The Latin name of the 
last) PatUnacay being on account of its quantity re- 
fused admission into the Hexameter or Pentameter 
line, is alluded to in the enigmatical turn of the se« 
cond part of the distich. 

V. 47. VUuUna subaOncat. << Blanquette de 
Tean/' Hashed Teal. The French word <^ blanquette" 
originates in the pleasingly white (blanc) appear- 
ance of this mess. The meat ought to haTe been 
roasted first ; then it is consigned to the pan with a 
small quantity of fresh butter, then water, then 
cream or milk, then chopped parsley strewed OTcr 
tiie whole. Onions are admitted, and sweet-breads 
mostly welcome. 

V. 40, 50. Cervix MeleagrcH apri. << Hnre de 
sanglier." Wild boar's head. This famous and 
saTOury specimen of the art of cookery, is here 
negatiTely mentioned. But, instead of it, we may 
haTO that of a home-bred hog, from Hampshire, and 
particularly from the part of that county called the 
New Forest. JuTenal in his description of a feast. 
Sat. T. has the following lines : 

Anserit ante ip»um magmjecur, aweribus per 
AUilis, eijlavi tUgnun Jerro Meleegri 
Fumat aper. 

The lirer of a large goose, a capon equally at btg» anhl 
a wild boar worthy of baring been tlain by the tword of 
Meleager, smoked before the matter of the entertalnmenC 
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Commentators are of opinion tliat thii animal wai 
roasted barbecae, <^ de la barbe k la queue,'' from 
beard to tail, as we etymologize it, consequently 
entire. It mnsi be observed that we find also in this 
passage that the liyer of a fat goose was already es- 
teemed a great dainty at Rome. 

y. 61. Nunqidd ama$ sepidam pemam. ^' Jam- 
bon.'' Ham. The custom of fumigating hams is of a 
Teiy ancient date, and was well known to the Romans* 
Horace mentions it, Sat. ii. % — 117. 

— — — JP^mosa cum ptde pemct* 

Several places on the continent are famous for 
the delicacy and flayour of their hams ; Westpha^ 
lia, howeyer, is at the head of the list. The cooking 
of a ham requires all the science and care of the 
cook. Tasteful vegetables, sweetly perfumed herbs^ 
spice and wine^ are then in constant requisition ; 
but the purpurOy the red tint, is produced by the 
mixed operation of nitre and salt. 

V. 53, 54. OmdUa sale, et nne aak sut. " Petit 
sali," and '< Pore frais.'' Pickled pork, and roast pork. 
Pickled pork here bears yeiy little resemblance to what 
is called ^^ Petit sal6'' in France, where porkmen ge- 
nerally cook it in their own houses. From this circum* 
stance, viz. that of selling ready cooked meat^ they are 
called '< chaircuiiiers.** Cabbage is, by its mildness^ a 
neutralizing accompaniment to pickled pork; but 
sweet sauce with roast pork appears to have been re* 
tained since the residence of the Romans in this Is- 
land. The Gauls substituted sharp seasonings, as gariic, 
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shalots, &€. and it is a true obsenration that, amonfc 
the innumerable quantity of meat-dishes, irhich a 
French cook can dress and serre up, not a drachm of 
sugar enters in any one of them. 

y, 56* Brassica iueeiis comes, ^' Hoche-pot au sau- 
cissons/' Sausages and cabbage. The compound 
word ^' hoche-pot" originates in the reiterated 
shaking of the pan hj the cook's hand, lest the con- 
tents should stick or catch by the too great heat of 
the stoTe. Persins Sat. 2—43, seems to be of 
opinion that sausages, iuceta^ are not a wholesome food ; 
for he says : 

Poscis opetn nervis, eorpusque fidele senecia $ 
Etto, age, sed grandet pdiincB, tuceiaque crassa 
Annuere his superos vetuSre, Jovemque morantur. 

You pray for ttrength of ner\'es» and body fit 
. Boldly to meet the mitVies of old age ; 

Tis welly pray on : but mindj your cursed rage 

For great high-seaaon'd catet may still defeat 
. The yielding kindness of the powers above. 

And chains of sausage bind the bounteous hand of Jove. 

y. 57. Assatume caro vitulma, ^< Longe de 
Teau.'' Loin of Teal. This part is generally se* 
lected for roasting. But it is not often found at 
common eating-houses either here or at Paris, as it 
is hinted by the answer of the waiter in the poem, 
who proposes roast mutton instead of it. 

y. 58. Tergui et armus avis, '* Mouton roti." 
'Roast mitton. The shoulder is often laid upon a 
bed of French beans, (haricots blancs) or of endiire. 
These TOgetables are first boiled, and then placed in 
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m the dripping pan under tbe meat, about a quarter oT 

an hour Ibefore it is thoroughly done, in order to 
receire the gravy distilling from it* 

V. CO. Cichoreaj " chicorie/' succory.— Lat. ffu 
tjfbus erraHctts, Endiye. Horace says: 

me pascuni olivet. 
Me cichorea, levespte mulva, 

'^ Sweet oliTes, endiTe, and mallows," do not seem 
well calculated to inspire the muse ; and surely 
generous wine must haye animated a repast composed 
of mere garden-stuff. Boileau was of that opinion, 
for he said : 
'' Horace a bd.son soul quand il Toit lea Menadet.** 
Horace has drunk hit fill when he sees the Maenades. 

A mild bitterness, natural to this plant (jimaris in^ 
tyba JibrU, Virg. Geo. 1. — IM.) acts as a detersive 
in the stomach and bowels. The light and soft mal- 
lows haye long deserted the kitchen. 

V. (SI. Unguibuspedibusque suis Sus. '^ Pieds de 
cochon." Pettitoes. The punstical association of 
sui and suisy alludes also to a sort of Liatin enigma 
known at school, Ftdi murem currentemnon pedibus 
iuis. ^^ I saw a rat running not upon his own feet." 
But $uis being taken as the genitiye of sus, a pig * 
the sense is, <^ running not with pig's feet." 

V. 63. Boteibu adesL " Boudin noir." Black 
pudding. This sort of pudding, made with pig's 
blood, onions, grit, herbs, &c. is. mentioned in 
Jpicnu 9, 5. and by Seneca — £p. 6. Some un* 
daunted knights of the etymological order, haye long 
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fought to prote that the French << boudin" and the 
English << pudding/' descended from Bi^ubi9 ; but 
few haTe followed their banners, although the BoiuUHt 
were not deficient in skill to establish their thesis. 
They were tight warriors and could show blood 
enough ; but it turned out to be a drawn battle, ei 
adkuc sub judice Us est. 

V. <S3. Tostos renes^ caudasque bidenium, ^^ Rog- 
nons et queues de mouton." Kidneys and sheep's tails. 
Broiled with proper seasoning, or tossed up in the' 
frying pan with butter and onions, kidneys become 
palatable. As for sheep's tails, they ought to be 
dressed with a great deal of care, in order to prerent 
the fat, with which they are generally loaded, proving 
noxious to the stomach; they are generally accom- 
panied with pease pudding, or with << pur^e de len- 
tilles," in French cookery. 

V. «4. Fitrta bovina. " Queues de boenfs." 
Bullocks tails. Although the great quantity of bones 
which these contain, renders the eating rather tedious, 
yet the meat lodged in the apophjrses and cavities of 
the caudal vertebrcB^ is extremely sweet and nourishing. 
Stewed with onions, carrots, turnips, &c. and small 
cats of bacon, they become interesting. 

The allusion to the history of Cacus is obyious — 
This noted thief, son of Vulcan, had taken his 
abode on Mount Ayentine* Hercules returning from 
Spain, had rested himself in the rale at the foot of 
the hill» with a drore of cattle he had led from thence. 
Cacus, to defeat the search of the owner, drew several of 
them backwards by the tail into his caTem ; but at the 
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lowing of one of thoie he had drawn to his den^ the 
remaining beasts began to answer ; the wily scheme 
was discorered, and Hercules, having dragged this 
monster ont of his hold bj the feet, killed him 
with his club.— Liyy !• 7.— Virg. JEn. 8. 200. 

y. 68. BuMa hestema. «< Booilli froid.'* Cold 
boiled beef, with oil and vinegar, pepper and salt, 
parsley and mastard, b not to be despised, and proves 
a substantial luncheon. 

y. 09. Phasiano de JIumine aoU. << Faisan/' 
Pheasant. (This and the following articles down to 
the fishes, being seldom vpon the Bill of Fare, 
are introduced negatiTclj and bj mere oppod* 
tion.) The beauty of this bird when bIIto^ the fla- 
Tour and quality of his flesh when properly dressed, 
are too well known to claim a long description in this 
note. Gastronomers who haye any sort of areruon 
to a peculiar taste in game properly kept, had better 
abstain from this bird — since it is worse than a 
common fowl, if not waited for till it acquires the 
<^ fumet" it ought to haye. Whole republics of mag- 
gots haTe often been found rioting under the wings of 
pheasants ; but l)eingradirca% dispersed, and the birds 
properly washed with Tinegar, eyery thing went right, 
and every guest, unconscious of the culinary ablutions, 
enjoyed the excellent flayonr of the Phasian birds. 

y. 72. Tetrax or Teiroi. « Cocq de bruy6re.»» 
Heath-cock^ is the real name of the moar»cock and 
the rest of the black game so well known in the hy- 
perborean parts of Great Britain. Seyerml. naturalists 
of easy ciednlity haye belieyed and propagated as 
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probable, if not indisputable, that the great Tetrao, 
or Tetras, the monarch of the wood, perched on the 
branch of a tree, calls to him hU wandering hens ; 
and that, after having dropped some mysterious liquid 
from his beak, he sends them away, properly fit to 
pn^Mgate his royal breed. This bird is also called 
Gor-cock, red or black game. The following lines 
allude to the fable hinted in the poem : 

Where smooth, unraffled by the northern blast. 
The crystal lakea» in Alpine rocks enshrin'd. 
Reflect the verdant scene, and gendy bathe 
With silver waves around, the graas-grown feet 
Of woody hills ; there to his cackling dames. 
On blooming heaths and secret lawns dispers'd. 
The GoT'Cock calls, the sultan of the grove — 
On eager wings they fly 

V- 73. Perdix. « Perdrix-'' Partridge, The 
breast of this bird, being very plump and fleshy, is 
generally preferred to any other part. We have read^ 
but can hardly believe, that in some of the islands of 
the Archipelago, partridges are seen in droves, led 
by a boy like a flock of sheep or a bevy of fat geese. 

y. 74. Lepus. '^ Lievre.'' Hare. This animal 
was highly esteemed by the lloman epicures ; and 
Martial, who seems to have been a good Gastrolpger, 
speaks of it in the following Lemma : 

Inier ave$ iurdust si quis me judice cerUt, 
Jnier guadrupedcs gloria prima lepus. 

Of all the birds, the thrush I deem the best ; 
'Mong quadrupeds, the bare beats all the rest. 
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The manner of dressing a hare is either roasting or 
jugging it. Roasted, well larded with small slices of 
bacon, and basted wi(h a sprig of thyme, it prores 
excellent when the animal is in a proper state. Jugged^ 
that is stewed with onions, carrots, chestnuts, pars* 
lej, and dice of bacon^ it also pleases the most 
learned palates. This is called in French ^^ ciyet de 
lieyre," a common dish in the ^^ cuisine bourgeoise.'* 
In Horace's time, the shoulders of a female hare were 
looked upon as the best parts of the whole : 

FfBcuntU Uparis sapiens seciahitur urmos.— Sat. S. 

The following lines are elegantly descriptive of what 
this tim}d and innocent animal must feel when hunted 
in the plain : 

Aod who can tell what pangs^ 
What dreadful achet, her throbbiug bosom tear. 
When at her heels tKe yelping pack of hounds. 
Thro* brakes, ihro* hedges, open lawns, and dales. 
Presses on her th* insequent death } She rans. 
She flies, and leaps, and bounces, to deceive 
The scent-inhaling foes, who urge the cfaace. 
And toil to catch a booty not their own. 
The dales, the lawns, the crosses back in yain. 
Till fainting—breathlesi — spent, at last she drops 
On some fresh verdant turf or thymy bank. 
Once the gay scene of her nocturnal sports. 

By the words ^^ a booty not their own," the author 
alludes to this Latin line, Sic vos nan vobU eurriiis 
arva eanea ; the only one which was oyer added 
to the well-known S\c vos nan vobity filled up by 

ViigU. 
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V. 75. Columix. "Caille." Quail. The Athe- 
nians used to keep these birds merely for the sport of 
fighting with each other, as ganie-coclLs do, bat never 
ate the flesh. It was that wild fowl which God con- 
descended to send to the chosen people as a suste- 
nance in the desert This fact is alluded to in the dis* 
tich* Quails are generally roasted, surrounded with 
a slice of bacon and a Tine-leaf. When free from a 
fishy taste, they proye yery delicate. Lucretius men- 
tions that hellebore^ veratrumy a strong poison to man, 
fattens goats and quuls. 

V. 78. Tardus. '< Griye." Thrush. Though 
one of the most agreeable choristers of the yemal 
groye, this bird appears also, with the yine-leaf, be- 
fore the fire. It was a great dunty on the Athenian 
board. Homer, says Athenaens, wrote a poem on the 
thrush^ but it is lost. Agrippina had taught one 
to speak as well as a par|x>t or a magpie. The Ro- 
mans kept thousands of them in roost l)eautiful ayiaries, 
surrounded with green boughs, where they fed upon 
the berries of laurel, myrtle, iry, and other shrubs, 
on the brink of purling rills, winding gentiy in irri- 
guous mazes within the precincts of their captiyity. 
Their flesh possesses a great deal of delicacy, when 
they are not too fat. 

V. 79. Palumbes^ " Pigeon-ramier." Wood- 
pigeon. This bird was not one of those dishes which 
made up the Bill of Fare in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester-fields. Common pigeons were sometimes 
offered to the customers under the denomination of 
pigeons ^^ en comp6te," stewed pigeons; and ^' 4 la 
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crapandiDe.'' Dished up in this way with mushrooms 
and taragoQ Tinegar, they eat delightfully; and their 
shape, ia that plight, being not unlike that of a 
toad (Fr. crapaud), gare rise to the name. Pigeons 
were astonishingly numerous in France before the 
Revolution ; and the Society of Agriculture de* 
cUred that they yielded 4,200,000 pounds weight 
of flesh annually. They were of course extremely 
cheap. 

v. 85. Meieagride*. <' Dindons." Turkeys. Na- 
turalists are at Tariance upon the origin of this bird. 
Some pretend that it was not known before the dis* 
coTery of America, and that the first which appeared 
on a table in France was eaten at the nuptials of 
Charles IX. in 1570. Henry YIII. had some of them 
brought to England in 1535, and they are supposed 
to be indigenous to Canada and the adjacent countries, 
where they are found sometimes weighing upwards 
of fifty pounds. Credai Judanu ApeUa. However, 
we must allow that the Norfolk breed does not fall 
considerably short of that weight. On the other 
hand, it is said that Meleager, a king of Macedonia, 
brought them from India into Greece, at a very 
early period ; and that, out of gratitude for such an 
acquisition, the Athenian Gastronomers called the 
bird Meleagris. Mythology contends that they were 
so named from the Caledonian hero above mentioned, 
after whose death his woe-begone sisters were trans* 
formed into these birds of mournful appearance. But 
there is still a doubt whether the Meleagris of AmMlt, 
of Clytus, of Calixenes, of Ptolemy, and other authors 
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of ancient times« was not the bird now known nnder 
the name of Guinea*hen. Ovid certainly says, 
B. Tiii. of the Metamorphoses, that Meleager's sisters 
were turned into birds, but mentions nothing else, 
except that, haying acquired homy beaks and exten- 
sive wings, they were sent adrift to find their way 
through the vacant air. The idea that the Jesuits 
brought them into notice is erroneous. They were 
known in Europe long before the institution of Loy- 
ola's order. Why the French should call them 
'^ alouettes de savetier,'* cobbler's larks, cannot easily 
be accounted for. This bird is so stupid, or timo- 
rous, that if you balance a bit of straw on his head, 
or draw a line with chalk on the ground from 
his beak, he fancies himself so loaded or so bound, 
that he will remain in the same position till hunger 
forces him to move. We made the experiment. 

This bird is either roasted or boiled ; and, when of 
a good breed, possesses a flavour between the pheasant 
and the chicken. Turkey << i la daube/' means the 
bird confined in a ^< terrine " with truffles, maroons, 
&c. &c. and so baked in the oven that it may keep. 
It is eaten cold, and offers an elegant and substantial 
relish for the luncheon of a Gastronomer. 

V. 86. Tuberibtts, Truffles are of a most myste- 
rious origin ; they grow under ground, and show 
no sign of external vegetation ; so that the 
ancients doubted whether they did not propagate by 
juxta-position like minerals, Pliny, xix. 2. and this 
opinion was countenanced by the report that Caius 
Licinius, pretor in Spain, biting a truffle^ had broken 
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one of his teeth against a Roman denier, around 
-vrhich the truffle had accidentally grotrn. However 
Martial says : 

Rumpimta aliricem tenero dt vertict iirram 
Tuhera ; holelis poma secunda tumus. 

Next in taste to the he9t of muthroomt> we break the 
fostering ground with oar tender head. 

The fact is that no vegetable grows above their sub- 
terraneous cradle* A few crevices in the tophus, or 
sandy ground, are the only indications ; and, through 
them, the perfume of the truffle betrays the secret to 
dogs and pigs, trained for the purpose of truffle-hunt- 
ing. From their situation subter icpho, the Italians 
made the abbreviation ieriuffo^ teriuffaioj hence truffle 
English, ^^ truffe'* French. Pliny and other authors 
itssert, that when thunderstorms and showers are 
frequent in Autumn, • truffles thrive better than at 
any other time. 

V. 88. Rusiicula. << B^casse.'' Woodcock. The 
thigh of this bird is upon a level, as to delicacy, 
with the breast of the partridge. According to the 
refined taste of Gastronomers, woodcocks ought not 
to be gutted, and are roasted over a toast of bread, 
which receives and imbibes what ever falls from above. 
As they live by mere suction, their intestines cannot 
be more nauseous than the internal parts of a lobster, 
or a crawfish. 

V. 89. Scolopax, '< Becassine." Snipe. This 
diminutive of the preceding one is treated in the 
same culinary way* The beak of the snipe is com- 
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paratiTelj longer tlian that of the woodcock ; and the 
word seolopax is indifierenti j applied to either. 

V. 91. Cerous^damaoe, ^^ CertoVidiiSm.^^ Stag or 
deer. In public eating-houses, these are not to be ex* 
pected. At some coffee-houses in London, a haunch 
of yenison is sometimes announced with great pomp^ 
and on such occasions a bill is stuck up at the win* 
dow in conspicuous type. 

v. 93. CutUcubu. << Lapin/' Rabbit The tame 
rabbit sometimes, but seldom the wild one, makes it ap- 
pearance on the table d'hote. ** Gibblotte de lapin'* is a 
good dish in the French <^ Cuisine bourgeoise.'' — ^The 
animal is cut in pieces, and tossed up in the pan with ba« 
con, carrots^ turnips^ and other ingredients ; and, when 
made palatable, does honour and credit to the cook. 

y. 96. CamaUa fercvla. Meat-dishes. Thua 
far the poet has been describing what may be eaten 
when the rules of the Roman Catholic church do 
not proscribe the use of flesh. But, on meagre 
days, the case is quite different; fish, vegetables, 
eggs and the like, are the dramatii persona of this 
representation on the still festiTe board ; and by the 
ingenuity of Dame Cookery, a meagre dinner protes 
often as interesting, and generally as wholesome as 
any other sumptuous entertainment, for which flesh, 
fowl, and fish, haye been put into immediate attendance 
and lawful ^quisition. 

Vitellius, the gastrophile emperor,was treated by his 
brother with a dinner, consisting of d,000 dishes of 
fish, and 7,000 of poultry ; surely this is not doing 
things by halyes. 
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v. 98. Salmo, ^< Sadmon." Salmon. The poem 
mentions onljr one way of cooking this noble fish, viz; 
broiling : bnt it is commonlj boiled and eaten with lob- 
ster-sauce^ and, when pickled, with oil and vinegar. 

V. 99. Frigttur Albumtu. << Merlan frit." Fried 
whiting. This fish undergoes also the operation of 
boiling ; bnt, frying being the most common way of 
dressing this delicate and salubrious gift of the 
Nereids, the author contented himself with taking 
notice of it. In France they are often broiled 
after haTing been lavishly powdered with flour; a 
circumstance which gave rise to the ludicrous appel* 
lation of <^ Merlan" for a hair-dresser. The Latin 
aUmmuSy from albus, *^ white," corresponds with the 
£nglish name. The French ^^ Merian" exceeds the 
extension of our ken in etymology, unless the fish is 
so called by antiphrasis, from merle a black bird, as 
ittcui a non lucendo. If this be the case, the joke 
originated with the Romans, who called a meail or 
black bird, tnerula, and by the same name designated 
this white fish. 

y . 99. Butj^o sqwdina nigrat. << Rale an beurre 
noir.*' Skate with burnt butter. The dish mentioned 
here means skate boiled • first, and afterwards per- 
fused with butter burnt in the frying pan, to which 
sprigs of parsley are added ; this being done, vinegar 
is thrown into the pan with salt, and also poured upon 
the fish. When very fresh, it is generally eaten with 
plain melted butter and capers. The skate had long 

been neglected In this country, but came of late bo ] 

much in yogae^ that what sold for a groat thirty years 
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ago, DowfetclietfiTeorgixshilUagB. The Latin word 
iquatina seems to issue from the monosyllable tqual^ 
which descended into the English language from some 
original tongue auterior to Latin ; for tquatma is a de- 
riTatire of tquai. Skate is a corruption of tquatma. 
The natural position of this and similar fiBhes at the 
bottom of the sea, where lyiagjlai and iquat they pa- 
tiently wait for their prey in the oose which they stir, 
with the shaking of fheir wing-like flanks, originated 
the denomination. 

100. Capilo, asellut. CodSsh, fresh and salt, 
" morae fraiche ; morue sal^e." The names of apito, 
and ateUut a yoang ass, giren to this excellent fish, 
allude to the notorious bigness of his head. The pro- 
lific powers, granted hy ProTidence to this inmate of 
thesea, is wonderful, and seems to indicate the whole- 
■omeness of his flesh ofiered to man as a palatable and 
inoocaoos food. The spawn of a large codfish con- 
tains between three and four millions of eggs, 

V. 101. Patter. " FUe." Plidce is common on 
the coast of Holland, and not unlike the turbot in 
shape, but of a much inferior flavour. The back is 
speckled with yellow round spots npon a brown- 
green ground, and the head much more acute than 
that of the turbot The plaice was known to the 
ancients ; bat commentators htTe questioned whe- 
ther its name does not mean also the fioaioAer^ 
which approaches it in shape as wdl as in tast^. 
Columella, 8, 10, mentions it with the tnrbot and 
the sole. Limota regio ptamtm educat pitcem w- 
UU lokamf rhombtuH, patieram; " The ooiy parts 
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breed flat fishes, as soles, turbots, and plaice." 
Whj the Romans should haye called this fish pois^r^ 
irhich the bird sparrow claims for its etjnDon^ we 
cannot tell. 

- V. 109. Scomber. ^^ Maqnereau." Mackerel. The 
allusion expressed in the poem hypudens tnfami no^ 
fidney ^^ ashamed of its infamous name," points to the 
name of the fish given in France to what is meant in 
English by a/nmp. It is commonlj said that no man 
erer saw this fish alive out of the water ; indeed, as 
soon as he leaves his native element, he dies. 

Mackerel was allowed to be cried through the 
streets of London on Sundays for the first time in the 
year 1608. 

The best way of eating mackerel is to broil it in 
buttered paper upon the gridiron ; and, Hhen properly 
done, to put fresh butter in the inside, with chopped 
parsley, pepper, and salt, which melts and adds an 
exceedingly good flavour to the fish. This dressing 
is called ^^ k la maitre d'hotel." 

V. lOS, 105. Halec. « Hareng." Hefring. 
This fish is eaten either fresh, pickled, or fumi- 
gated. The last is called in French Harengsore, red 
herring, the word sore^ or saure meaning in old 
French, reddish, of a tint between yellow and red, 
MireZ-colour. In this state the fish is often laid upon 
a << pur^e de pois," a sort of pease-pudding, after it 
has been gently broiled. Pickled herrings are eaten 
as they are taken from the tub, with oil and vinegar^ 
pepper and mustard ; in French, hareng pecy from 
pkkled. Fresh herrings are commonly broiled and 
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genefaUy dished up with melted batter and plenty 
of mustard in it. 

SStupi. This small seed, which is of so com- 
mon a use with us, was also in great repute among 
ancient cooks ; and its pungent acidity is elegant- 
ly recorded by Columella, 10, 133. Fietum fadurtf 
tmapi; the tear-eliciting mustard. Plautus calls 
it scelerata snu^^ on account of its biting sharp- 
ness. 

The etymology of mustard ought to be recorded 
here. In 1383, Philip the bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
going to march against his rerolted neighbours, and Di- 
jon baring furnished for that expedition its fuanium of 
1,000 armed men, the duke, in kind acknowledgment^ 
granted to the town, among other priTileges the permis- 
sion of bearing his armorial ensigns with his motto, mouU 
me tardcj ^^ I long, I wish ardently." In consequence 
of this mark of princely condescension, the Dijonese 
municipality ordered the arms and motto to be bean- 
tifuUy sculptured orer the principal gate of the city, 
which was done accordingly. But time, iempus edax^ 
and that incessant drop of water which causes the 
destruction of the hardest stone, rum vi sed Sitpe ca* 
dendoy or some particular accident, baring obliterated 
the middle word me, the remdning ones, mauiiy iarde^ 
gare occasion to the name in the following manner. 
For a long lapse of time, the merchants of Dijon hare 
been and are still great dealers in siniviy or Haapif 
(mustard seed,) and hare a method of grinding it 
with salt, rinegar, and other ingredients, in or* 
der to preserre it and send it to all parts of the 
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world. On their teitM*pot8 they used to paste a 
label, enslgned with the Duke of Burgundy's aims 
and the motto as it accidentally remained then OTer 
the gate of the city, ntouii'-tarde ; hence the name 
which the sinapi composition has preserved to 
this day. It might be dbserred that the natural pun* 
gency of this little seed^expressed in Latin by muiium 
ardei^ and in old French by mouU ard^y ^* it bums 
much/' might be taken as the real ihema of the word. 
But it does not appear that the Dijonese were ere^ 
scholars enough as to borrow from the tongue of Ci» 
cero a denomination for the object of their trade. 
HoweTer, in latter times, an eminent mustard-manu- 
&cturer of that place proved himself somewhat ac* 
quainted with Latin, since he wrote jocosely oyer his 
shop-door,Jkftiiift«fii tardatyDMo rixam; that is, Afotflf • 
tardej Dtjan'mnse; *' Dijon-mustard." Pliny pre* 
tends that mustard is an antidote against renomous 
mushrooms. B, xiz. ch. 8. & 33. 

V. 104. Muscuku. <* Moule.'' Muscle. In France^ 
this fish is thrown ^^ house and tenant!' into the pan. 
Tossed up with butter, parsley, pepper, and flour ; 
and, served up in that condition, shell, fish, and sauce, 
all together, it is very palatable. 

V. 108. (htrea. « Huitrc." Oyster. The Athe- 
nians held oysters in great esteem. They were not 
oommon at Rome, and consequently fetched there a 
very high price ; yet Macrobius assures us, that the 
Roman Pontiffii never missed to have them every day 
on their tables. From the fourth century to the rdgn 
of Louis Xiy« they were neariy foigotten; but they 
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soon came again into rogue, and from tbat time hare 
kept up their reputation. Gastronomers, we know, 
can. swallow three or four dozen before dinner, and 
then sit down to eat heartily, and perhaps better 
than if they had abstained from them. They clear the 
stomach of accidental phlegm, increase the gastric 
juices, and, by their natural coolness, condense the 
air which may be fixed in the organs of digestion* 
When good, they are wholesome, but poisonous when 
bad. 

y. 109. Locutta Cauda. <^ Homar." Lobster. 
Tliis last word is a sad distortion of the I^atin LocustOy 
a grasshopper, a locust. This crnstaceous fish, which 
when in season is delightful for the taste, purity and 
firmness of its flesh, grows to a large size> if, concealed 
in the rocky cayerns of the deep, it can avoid the 
rapacity of its enemies, among whom the fisherman is 
not the least dan^^erous. Lobsters sometimes measure 
two feet and upwards ; but Olaus Magnus, Hist. L. 21. 
c. 34. and Gesner de PiscUmSy L. 4. pretend that 
in the Indian seas, and on the shores of Norway, lob- 
sters have been found twelve feet long and six broad, 
seizing mariners with their gigantic claws, and drag- 
ging them along into the deep to devour them ! ! \ 
The French proverb says, ^< a beau mentir qui vient 
de loin." 

V. 1 10. SquUlOj the Shrimp or Prawn, was knowa 
to the ancients. The French call them either CW- 
veUeiy as diminutive, or small '< ecrevices," craw- 
fishes ; or ^< chevrettes," little goats, on account of 
their long beards, and their leaping and skipping In 
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shallow water on the sandy beach. They are an ex- 
cellent relish. 

y. 111. Gobh, Barbaius^ MuUu9. ^< Gonjeon, 
Barbeau, Mullet." Gudgeon, Barbel, Mullet Thele 
fresh-water fishes are too well known, and too insig- 
nificant, to require a description. The Perch and the 
Tench will be allowed to glide along the silyer stream, 
and shall not be fished up to swell our notes. 

y. 115. AngtiUla. '< AnguiUe." Eel. This last 
word seems to haye been caught at the tail of the 
Latin or French name. When well managed bj a 
cleyer cook, the fat and indigestiye qualities of the 
eel disappear, and the food becomes wholesome. The 
Egyptians placed eels on a leyel with their gods; 
they worshipped them, perhaps as a milder sort of ser- 
pents, emblems of eternity; and priests were salaried 
to feed the sacred ones eyery day with cheese and the 
garbage of animals in ponds where they liyed centu- 
ries, and grew to an immense bulk. No animal is 
more tenacious of life. It is reported that eels are 
fond of harmonious sounds, and that fishermen in 
the Mediterranean take with them musicians in their 
boats, in order to allure the fish io the net. That 
they are amphibious, and leap out of the water to 
feed on the yerdant grass of the banks, seems indis- 
putable. 

y. 130. Ludus. << Brochet" Pike. The ty^ 
rant, the terror, the destroyer, of the fish-pond. The 
poet represents him dressed, as the French style it^ 
<< au bleu.'' Boiled in wine, with onions, carrots, 
parsley, pepper, and salt, he is allowed to get cold ; 
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and then, laid on a napkin in stateliness, aupported 
bj a tray, he takes his sitnation on the table. It is 
deserredlj reckoned by all Gastronomers rery ex* 
ceUent eating. The flesh is white, firm, and tastefol, 
and the bones (which the French, in all fishes, pro* 
perly call arrHe^ from ^< arreter," to stop, becant* 
they stop the roracity of the eater) are, in a large 
subject, so slender, so pliant, that they can easily be 
put aside, or, if accidentally swallowed, do no harm. 
Pikes grow to an astonishing size. The skeleton 
of one which weighed 350 pounds, has long been 
preserved at Manheim. Tfajpown in a pond by the 
Emperor Barbarossa, with a brass elastic coUar, he 
was taken np in 1497, at the snprising age of S07 
years. On the cdlar was engraTod the following 
inscription in Greek : 

*' I am the first fish which was put into this lake by the 
hands of the governor of the universe, Frederic II. the 5th 
of October, 1230.** 

Lac6pede, (Hist* des Poissons) pretends that the 
existence and bulk of fishes and amphibious ani- 
mals, may increase to an incalculable extent. The 
metamorphosis annexed in the poem to the article 
of this fish, is tiMk humble imitation of other didac- 
tic poets, in order to enliyen the too serious uni- 
formity of a nomenclature. See Ovid's Fa$Hj Rapin's 
HofHy &c. 

v. 123. MappA, f^ Napkin." They were known 
at Rome at early at the reign of Augustus : erery 
guest used to bring his own with him, but was not 
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dwajs sore to carry it back. Catullnt mentions one 
Asinius who had stolen his ; and Martial hat left a 
charming epigram upon the parasite Hermogenes, who 
finding no napkin to steal, ran away with die table* 
cloth. B. 1% 29. 

Aitulerat mappam netfut, dumjuria iimerUur : 
Maniiie ^ mentd turptdi Hermogenes, 

Xhis rage for pilfering napkins was fatal to their nse, 
and they were giyen up, it seems, till the fifteenth 
centnry, when the first were made at Rheims, and 
presented to Charles VII. king of France. 

V. 134. Caqno. " Truite." Trout- Where a 
running stream of clear water, checkered by the in- 
terposition of impending willows or other trees, pnr« 
sues its course under the blaze of a summer sun ; there 
the trout, one of the best among the Cyprine family, 
gambols lively or swiftly darts over the shining peb* 
bles at the bottom of the brook. A luscious taste, 
between those of the salmon and the caip, distin- 
guishes this delicate gift of the Naiads. When 
dressed, its flesh is red and yery delicious* The 
Latin word caqno has been sometimes translated by 
cwpf but erroneously. ( Ainsworth and others.) Tmita 
is modem. The word carjiio alludes to the mouth 
of the fish, and has been alliterated with its original 
ca/pere in the poem. 

' V. 136. Auraias Zeta. « Dorade,*' or <«Poisaon 
de St. Pierre.*' John Dor6e, from << Jaune Dori,** Fr. 
Surely the ancients must hare entertaiaed a sort of 
religious r^^ard for this fish, since they gave lum the 
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name of Japiter, Zeus, Bat most likely this Latia 
word comes from some other source. This fish con« 
tends with the haddock for the honour of bearing the 
marks of St. Peter's fingers on his shoulders ; and 
some legendary writers, considering his wrinkled and 
depressed shape, assert that he certainly was trod 
upon by the gigantic foot of St. Christopher, who 
used to ford an arm of the sea with passengers on his 
back : a fact which was recorded in hymns an- 
ciently sung on his festiyal-day, and in which the 
following nafff and yet preposterous, passage is found : 

Quando iraruixdi Jluvium, 
Natl tetigii undo calom. 

And when he cross'd the foaming sea. 
The water did not reach his knee. 

The partiality of Quin for this fish is well known ; 
and no one can refuse to John the palm of delicacy 
among the fishes, and indeed above the turbot himself. 
V. 136. Rhombus. '^ Turbot." Turbot. This 
fish was known to the Athenians, and has been ever 
since a worthy object of Gastronomical worship. 
Some Ichthyographers relate that turbots have grown 
to the extent of five cubits in length. Such must 
have been the sea-monster, Spatium odmirMlc 
Rhombij brought to Domitian and of which Juvenal 
says. Sat. ir. 

Sed deerat piici p€Uifias mensuru, Focaniur 
Ergo in concilium proceres. 

No vessel they find fit to hold such a fish. 
And the senate's eonvok'd to decree a new dish. 
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Turbots, were anciently caught in the Eoxine and 
Adriatic seas, and thrire on the shores of Deronshire 
as well as, and perhaps better than, any where else, 

V. 137. Eiops. " Esturgeon." Sturgeon. The 
fire rows of large bony tubercles which rise on the 
sides of this pentagonal fish, are alluded to in the 
poem by the epithet hhius. His flesh, properly 
pickled, is reckoned a delicacy. Gatis, queen of 
Syria, was so ezcessiyely fond of sturgeon that she 
enacted a law, prohibiting the sale and purchase of 
this or any other fish, but after her refusal and 
with her special permission. (Athenaeus, B. 3. 
ch. 4.) It is said also that the sturgeon was ex- 
clusirely reserved for the table of Henry I. of Eng- 
land; that his successor, king Stephen, in 1138, mi- 
tigated this law ; but that after his death it was en- 
forced again. The Parisian ^^ poissardes " used an- 
nually to present the king with an enormous sturgeon; 
the portraits of the finest of them were preserred as 
great curiosities. Pallas relates that in the Caspian 
sea, sturgeons grow to the almost incredible size of 
forty feet in length, and weigh upwards of two thou- 
sand pounds ! — AdpenseTy and sturioy are other 
names for the same fish. 

V. 140. Muria condit jecur. The lirer, spawn, 
and other internal parts, of the sturgeon, are pickled 
by the Russians and sold under the name of caoiare. 
This kind of fish-sauce was known to the Romans^ 
and called garumy see Pliny, 31. Iv and is one of 
the indispensable seasonings for the Turkish pilau. 

v. 142. Cffprimu. << Carpe." Carp. This ex- 
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cellcnt fish was broaght into England in ISli, and 
into Denmark in 1560. Carps are kept and fattened 
in Holland throughout winter on a bed ofdamp moss, 
in a cellar, and fed with bread and milk. They are 
known to have grown to the extraordinary weight of 
sixty pounds. The tongue of this fish is reckoned 
the most delicate part of the whole ; and a Mr. Ver- 
delet de Bourbonne is said to have been so fond of 
it, that he bought once 3000 carps, for the mere 
sake of their tongues which were brought welUsea- 
soned and learnedly-dressed to his table in one dish. 
(Cours Gastronomique.) Chantilly and Fontalne- 
bleau can Touch for the longeyity, tameness, and 
bristUness, of carps. This fish, << be-drop'd with 
gold/' (Pope) is mentioned by Pliny and others 
under the name of Cyprinua. The mythological 
passage in the poem gives a fabulous etymology 
in the absence of any other. 

V. 153. Fabce. " F^ves." Beans ; especially 
^^ Windsor beans," as they are vulgarly called. This 
pulse, or legumeny is generally dished up in foreign 
countries without the outer coat, and, in that undress, 
proves a most delicate food. Why Pythagoras shoul4 
have forbidden the use of beans to his disciples, has 
been a mighty subject for the ingenuity of commen- 
tators. Some have asserted that it was on account of 
their causing flatulency ; others because they were 
sacred to Isis and Osiris, Egyptian deities of whom 
the Samian sage had heard and believed much from 
the priests of Memphis. Some take the prohibitioh 
allegorically, and hold that to abstain from them, only 
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meaat to keep aloof from public assemblies where 
sufirages were glyen by casts of beaos. There is 
now-a-days a belief among the rulgar that when beans 
are in blossom mad people become intractable^ and 
wise men neaiiy mad. In fact, Pythagoras's motite 
for that prohibition^ if he had any motiye at all, is 
still enyeloped in obscurity. Horace, Sat« 11, 6^ 
styles the bean akin to Pythagoras, Faba Pyika» 
gortje cognatOy as if the promulgator of the metem- 
psychosical system had been afraid lest in eating beans 
he should hare deToured some of his departed re* 
lations. 

The classical reader knows that most of the ancient 
Roman families derired their names from agricultural 
or horticultural pursuits. Faba^ beans, named the 
great house of the Fabii. Pisum^ pease, that of the 
Pisones. Cicer, chick-pease, which the French call 
<^ pois chiche," gare a surname to the orator TuUy. 
Lentesy lentils, to Leniului. TubeVy a truffle, to 
Htbero. C^Oy or C€epey an onion, to the Capiones. 
FUelkus is diminished from viiuluSy a calf. Harten* 
siusy from hortusy garden. The Parcii to whom the 
surname of Cato belonged, were feeders of pigs. 
Verres is reminded by Tully that his name means 
a boar. The JWtt, came from JurfuTy bran; 
and the illustrious family of the ComeUi numbered 
probably among their ancestors wealthy possessors of 
homed cattle. 

There is aTery ancient and singular custom in 
seyeral parts of the continent, of which we have 
here but a mere memento. It is connected with 
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the above-mentioned sacredness of the bean, takes 
place on the eye of Epiphany, and is perfonned in 
the following manner. A cake, made of flour, butter, 
and eggs, and of a size proportionable to the number of 
the guests, is brought in and diyided into as many 
shares as ^^ conyives " are going to sit down to supper. 
These pieces, one of which conceals a bean lodged 
in the outer part of the cake, are tossed up in a nap* 
kin. The youngest person in the company, comes 
forward, and haying sud grace, takes hold of 
a slice without looking at it, and then addresses the 
master of the house by these words : ^^ Fabae Do* 
mine (lord of the bean), who is this for ? " An answer 
is giyen, and when all the shares are drawn, the 
guest who finds the bean in his or her possession is 
declared king or queen of the feast, and becomes 
possessed of all the rights belonging to the ArchUricU* 
nus or Amphitryo for the night* When either drinks, 
if any one in the company misses to say aloud, << the 
king'' or ^^ the queen drinks," a fine is lawfully ex- 
acted, which consists in a pledge deposited in the 
hands of some one, to be redeemed after supper by a 
kiss or a song. This sort of amusement was well 
known at Rome, with this difference, that the king of 
the feast was not chosen by means of a bean, but by 
the cast of small bones called iaii. They are the 
ankle-bones of sheep, which school-boys in France 
still use for a game called ^^ osselets;" haying been 
preyiously smoothed upon a stone, and reduced to 
four sides. ' The tessera^ dice, haye six. Horace 
Bays, Car. B. 1. Od.4. 
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Domus exiHs Plutonia, qub simul meim 
Necregnd vim swHere, talis. 

But when 70a sink to Pluto's hall. 
No little rattling bones shall fall 
To chase you Monarch of the wine. 

y. 154. Samius senex* Pythagoras diTolged in 
Magna Grceda what he had learned in his trayels 
through Egypt and India ; the amoont of which is 
not of a yery considerable ralue. However, the best 
thing he ever taught his disciples was the difficult art 
of being silent, or of neyer speaking bat to the pur- 
pose. 

v. 165. Phasekts. <^ Haricot blanc." French 
beans. This pulse is eaten at two difierent periods. In 
summer, with the enwrapping pod which is still green 
and tender. In autumn and winter, when the bean, 
in full maturity, is taken out of, and boiled without, 
the pod. This envelope^ on account of its naricular 
shape, gave its name to a kind of skiff iised in the 
Mediterranean, and especially about the mouths of the 
Nile. Virg. Geo. 4. 280. This pulse is called in ancient 
English authors, '' beans of Rome," a mistranslation 
of '^ f&yes de Rame, " from ramus^ the twig or pole 
around which the plant loves to climb ; and ^< Welsh 
beans," as if ^< Gallic beans." Fasels, is still used in 
some parts of Great Britain. The pentameter alludes to 
their being impregnated with a great quantity of fixed 
air, and therefore not always very wholesome, unless 
the stomach is prepared to counteract their ^<olian 
powers by an adequate quantity of absorbent juices 
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in the digestire organs. This kgumen is supposed to 
have been originally a natire of India, and propagated 
in Greece after the yisit of Alexander to the banks of 
the Ganges. 

y. 157. Asparagus. ^^Asperge." Asparagus and 
sperage^ or sparrowgrass, and, for brevity's sake, 
grass. This vegetable possesses great volatility of 
parts and peculiar diuretic powers. The name is 
of Greek origin and alludes to its sprouting entirely 
naked from the ground ; that is, without cotyledons 
or leaves. 

It reminds us of a curious trick which a wag 
played once upon a countryman, who had no know- 
ledge whatsoever of the existence of such a production 
as asparagus. They were travelling together, and 
arrived, on a Friday, at an inn in a small town near 
Arras, in France, intending to sup and sleep there 
The wag asked the landlord what he had to give 
them ? There was nothing in the house but plenty of 
asparagus and eggs. ^^ Well then let us have first an 
omelet, and whilst we are eating it, boil us some of 
your best asparagus." — It was done accordingly : the 
omelet was served up in a few minutes. — ^^ If I cut 
it in two," said the knowing one, <^ you will draw 
your share to your plate, and I the other half to mine." 
The countryman bowed ^sent, the omelet was divided 
and declared exceedingly good. Then comes the as- 
paragus : ^^ I do not remember to have ever seen these 
sort of things before," said the countryman, ^^ bow 
curious they look — are they peculiar to this part of 
the world?'' — ^Without answering this preliminary 
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qaestioD, << We will do," said the wag, ^^ as we did 
before ; " and he serered the whole bunch in two. Bj 
an unpercelved wirling of the dish, the white part 
became the lot of the peasant, who, beginning to 
tear and chew and masticate to no pnrpose> declared 
with a solemn oath> that as this was the first, it should 
be also the last time he would attempt to make a meal 
of asparagus. —The wag, of course, enjoyed the 
whole of the verdant and tender heads of the vege* 
table. 

Asparagus is of so tender a contexture, that a very 
few minutes of boiling render it perfectly eatable, par* 
ticularly when just cut down, and brought from the 
garden. To express that a thing was to be done 
quickly, the Romans used this saying: Velod&i 
qudm atparagi coquurUur ; Quicker than asparagus 
is boiled. — (Suetonius, Aug. Css.) — Jnyenal, Sat. 
y. 82. mentions an immense lobster brought on 
the table, surrounded with this vegetable, septa 
asparagis. By a passage, Sat. xi. 69. of the same au- 
thor, it appears also that it was sometimes gathered 
wild on the mountains, montard asparagi, by fanners' 
wives who laid down their spindles to go and cull 
it just in time — posUo quos legU viUka Jrtso. 

v. 158. Chtaram. ^^ Artichaud." Artichoke. 
This is really a thistle, which, by cultivation it seems, 
has obtained esculent qualities of the first rate. The 
bottom of a good artichoke is, perhaps, one of the 
best substances which the kitchen garden can o£fei^ 
to the table of its master. — Columella (B. 10. 
m*y ^ves an elegantly poeUcal description of tfau 
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iisefal plant. The culinary art poBBessed itself of 
this valuable article, and admits it either fresh or 
presenred in fricassees, ragouts, pies, &c. with emi- 
nent success. The fruit, if we may call it so, grows 
at the top of the stem. Each branch has also its own 
fruit, but being secondary, it is smaller. Eaton 
raw at breakfast in foreign countries with pepper and 
salty under the name of ^^ artichauds k la poirrade," 
it gives an uncommon relish to a glass of '* cham- 
pagne," and exhilarates the mind for the rest of the 
day. This regimen> we are convinced, would not 
prove wholesome in this latitude. It appears that the 
French were indebted to the Venetians for this ex- 
cellent vegetable in the year 1473. Theophrastus 
knew and described it under the name of carduus es- 
ciilentusy the esculent thistle* It is of a heating na- 
ture, as appears by the name, which may be resolved 
Into ariuf, limbs, and caUduiy warm, as if warming 
the limbs of the body. The cultivation of it origi- 
nated in Cynaray an island of the Archipelago, to 
which it probably gave, or from which it may have 
received, its name. 

V.I5P. PaUadms Uquor. ^< Huile." Oil. The 
olive-trees were planted by the Phoceans in the fruit- 
ful vales of Provence, and their product was soon 
known to the rest of Europe. Florence, Lucca, and 
other meridional places, are famous for the excellent 
quality of their oil. PaUadhu alludes to Pallas and 
her contest with Neptune to present the rising town of 
Alliens with an useful gift. Neptune struck the ground 
with his, ^^ earth-moving" trident, and up spnuig a 
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var-horse. Pallas bade the earth to teem, and the 
olWe of peace rose from the ground ; her present of 
course was declared the best. — Aceiutn. '^ Vinaigre." 
Vinegar and oil are put (we cannot say mixed) toge- 
ther, in several occasions. Their opposite charac- 
ters do not agree on the plate; but the result of their 
natural antipathy proyes agreeable to the palate, and 
comfortable to the stomach. 

y. 160. Bulyro. «^ Beurre." Butter. This useful 
substance is nearly a general agent in all the mysteries 
of the kitchen. It is the ground, the digester, the 
companion, the friend, of almost all the dishes which 
are serred up to the Amphitryo and his guests, al- 
though it seems to hare been hardly known 400 years 
before the christian era to the Greeks^ who bought it 
ready-made from the Parthians under the name of 
<< oil of milk," Pliny, 11. 41. ; and it is described 
by this author as a sort of foreign nostrum among the 
Romans, which the barbarians used as food. But 
the Jews knew it long before that period, since it is 
mentioned under the name of chameah, pmguedo lae» 
Hi^ and made a part of the feast when Abraham 
treated the angels. Gen. XTiii. 8. 

When hot, asparagus and artichokes are eaten with 
plain melted butter; when cold, with vinegar and 
oil. Fontenelle, the French academician, had in- 
Tited a friend to a ^^ t^te i t^te'' dinner. Asparagus, 
haTing just sprung into season, made a notable ar- 
ticle among the ^^ entremets." The guest, being asked 
what sort of sauce he should prefer, answered 
frankly, ^^ oil and Tinegar." Fontenelle did not like 
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that waj, and therefore directed the cook to dress 
half of the bundle with melted butter for himself, 
and the other half as his guest had desired : but 
about the middle of the dinner the yisitor was struck 
with an apoplectic fit. — Fontenelle, undisturbed by 
the awfdl event, runs to the top of the stairs and 
bawls to the cook ^^ tout au beurre ," the whole bundle 
with melted butter ! Horresco referens ! 

V. 173. Lenies. " Lentilles." Lentil. This 
pulse is little known in this countij, but much used 
on the continent. It yields a sort of ^^ pur^e," or 
pudding, similar to that of pease ; with this difference 
that it is of a brown dusky colour, fused ferrugine^ 
and is said to improTe the quality of the milk in the 
breasts of nurses. The Romans knew it well. Virgil, 
Geo. 1. 228. says : 

Nee Pelusiaat cur am mspemahere lerUiu 

Pelusian lentils too deserve your care. 

Martial calls this legumen^ or pulse, Pelusia mm-t 
nera; from which and other authorities it appears 
tiuKt it was conTeyed to Rome from Pelusium, now 
Damietta. Might not the word puiscy be refen^d) 
by metathesis, to Pebtsium? Sheep's tuls, geese 
and turkies' pinions, are often served up with 
the accompaniment of lentiUpudding, and const!* 
tute a learned dish in the ^^ cuisine bourgeoise." 
The pentameter line alludes to the bargain be* 
tween Esau and Jacob concerning the transfer 
which the former made of his birthright to his bro« 
tber. Gen. xxt. 34. Was thu pulse conveyed from 
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Jadea to "Egypt by the family of Jacob, and from 
that time cultiTated there ? Nothing is more prob- 
able, and the sons of Israel obtained it perhaps from 
India. 

y. 175. Spmacere. ^' Epiaards." Spinach. This olua 
is so named on account of the shape of its leaf, which 
resembles a thorn, ipina^ or rather the head of an ar- 
row or spear : the name is of modem latinity. No 
dish of that kind of herbs is more palatable than 
this, when, fried with as much fresh butter as it 
can absorb, with chopped onion, pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg, the spinach makes its appearance on the 
table. Lozenge-pieces of fried bread will bastion 
the dish, contrasting most elegantly with their yellow 
hue the deep green of the spinach. This warm and 
pleasing herb came to England from Holland, and was 
not introduced in French dishes sooner than about two 
centuries and a half ago. 

Solaria. " Celery. *' Salary (Ainsworth) or ce- 
lery, from ceUa^ Lat. Jpium ceUare. This plant is 
bleached in long cells, or furrows, opened in the gar- 
den, and is reckoned of a Tery warm temper. It is a 
branch of the Jpium family, and of great use in 
soups and sallads. 

v. 176. Beta. << Bete.** Beet. The red beet-root^ 
the most ancient cultivation of which is traced 
to Bohemia, stands here alluded to, as it plainly ap- 
pears, by the incidental addition of gaudens T^^rio 
murice, the Tjrrian purple dye, so famous among the 
ancients. This root is neyer served with sallad on the 
continent., without haying been previously boiled or 
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baked under hot ashes or in an oren. Indeed, when 
TOW J it is so tough and tasteless that it requires all 
the strength of mastication ; but, after haTing passed 
through the ordeal of fire, it becomes mellow, •f a 
pleasing taste, and so sweet, that Napoleon, when 
he refused admission to colonial products into 
France, expected to extract out of this plant enough 
of sugar to supply his then extensiTO dominions. He 
was disappointed. This fact has been well ridiculed 
In one of the caricatures of the time, representing 
the little king of Rome on the lap of his nurse, nibbling 
at a large beet-root, with this motto— ^^ Manges, 
maiigez, mon roi, yotre papa dit que c'est du 
Sucre : " Eat, eat on, my king, your papa says it 
is sugar. 

y. 177. Solanum. <^ Pommes de terre." Po- 
tatoes. As our poet properly remarks, this excellent 
farinaceous food, unknown to the ancients, was 
found in America. It certainly belongs to the Sola* 
num family ; but by some curious and inexplicable 
accident, whilst the other branches throye in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, their relation was for many cen- 
turies propagated in an unknown part of the globe. 
Sir Walter Raleigh found them in Virginia, and 
brought them to the British isles. Queen Elisabeth 
had them on her table, says a Gastrogn^her, when 
the pleasing news of the destruction of the famous 
Armada was brought to her. They were first ea- 
gerly cultlyated in Ireland, where they met with a 
congenial soil, and soon spread over the rest of the 
old continent. 
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V. 183. Ota., " CEtifs." Eggs. To have en- 
tered into a complete enumeration of all the ways in 
which eggs may be dressed for the table, would hare 
been as difficult a task for the author as it would have 
proyed tedious to the reader. A few are mentioned 
in the poem ; Poached eggs, <^ ceufs poches." Eggs 
with sorrel, <^ oeufs k Tozeille ; ** that is when poached 
or hard-boiled eggs are laid upon a stratum of sorreL 
Eggs with onions, ^^ ceufs k la tripe ;'* hard-boiled eggs 
tossed up in the pan with onions. ^^ OGufs i la chico* 
T^e ;** hard-boiled eggs laid on boiled endive. ^^ Ome- 
lette aux fines herbes ; *' an omelet with onion, parsley, 
&c. This last mentioned manner of dressing eggs is 
the quickest, and generally the best. The eggs are 
broken Into a basin: beaten well with a fork or 
spoon, whilst fresh butter melts in the frying-pan. 
A little chopped parsley and onion, pepper and salt, 
are added to them, and the whole thrown into the 
butter. The art consists in gathering quickly all the 
ridges and swells of the eggs towards the centre ; and 
in about one minute and a half, on a brisk fircj the 
work is done. The omelet is doubled over on the 
dish, and senred up Immediately. The etymology of 
the word, as observed before, arises from a Latin 
Toeable of no great standard, ammeUtp, the sweet- 
bread in a hog. Desbarreaux, the French poet, it 
said to have been converted to a sense of religion by 
an omelet. (C. G.) However, when we consider 
that the very small quantity of elemental air (concealed 
under the blunt end of the egg, being dilated by the 
he^t of incubation, forces the whole of the contents 
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into organization, motion, and life, we cannot help^ 
<^ musing/' in awful silence, '' the praise " of God 
in tlie works of nature. 

Sometimes eggs are positirely roasted. In countries 
where wood-fire is constantly used, the cottager 
half buries his eggs in an upright position in hot 
ashes upon the hearth ; and when a clear dew-drop 
oozes on the top of the* shelly the eggs are fit to be 
eaten. Oyid was not ignorant of this practice, for he- 
says, Met. Yiii. 667. 

Ovaque, non acri leviter versata favillA, 

— New-laid eggs, with Baucis* busy care, 

Turn'd by a gentle fire and roasted rare.— -Drtobit. 

Gastrologers are of opinion that, done in this way^ 
eggs have a much better flavour than when boiled. 
Fancy goes far in matters of taste. 

After all, the most extraordinary manner of cook- 
ing eggs is, as it stands recorded, to turn them round 
in a sling till they appear slightly-boiled.. This was* 
we are told, an Egyptian custom. A more credible 
assertion is, that long eggs contain a male sperm, but 
this we also doubt ; although Horace declares that the 
same opinion was indisputably held by the epicurean 
^^ bon-riyants" in his time. However the Schola 
SakmUana gives a good precept as to the choice of 

Si «»Ma# ovum molle tit digue iioirtffii. 

If thou takest an egg, let it be soft and new» 

The surest mode of trying an egg is to apply the 
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tip of the tongue to the blunt end; if it feels warm) 
and the acute end cold, it is a proof that no fermen«i 
tation has yet taken place. 

Peacock's eggs were reckoned a great dainty in 
Rome. — Q. Hortensius began this sort of luxury 
when he was instituted Augur ; he piud twenty 
pence for each egg, and had many brought to his 
table. 

Eggs were much venerated by idolatrous antiquity 
as symbols of the world, orbis. Philosophers saw 
the four elements in them. The yolk represents fire ; 
the white, water; the cupola contains air; and the 
calcareous shell identifies the earth. For this reason 
Orpheus and Pythagoras abstained from eggs, and 
the Greeks and Romans carried them with great 
pomp in the processions of the Cerealia> 

Eggs were part of the first course at a Roman 
dinners see Horat. Sat. 1. 3. 6. ab ovo usque ad 
mala — ^from the beginning to the end. In modem 
entertainments they generally come in the rear. 
This expression, '' ab ovo^^* from the beginningj 
alludes also to those prolix narrators who would begin 
the history of the siege of Troy by the circumstance of 
Castor and Pollux, as well as Helen and Clytemnestra, 
having been hatched out of Leda's eggs. Hor. Art. Poet. 
This fable is alluded to in the hexameter ; Pollux 
and Castor were hatched out of a couple of eggs, says 
our poet ; yet you boldly call for them, as if you 
were not afraid of finding there, not the Dioscuri, 
but some half-formed chickens. Pliny> B. 18, 
cap. 35, relates that Livia, during her pregnancy, 
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consulted a fortune-teller, who adrised her to hatch 
an egg hy the warmth of her bosom, obsening, that 
if it should bring forth a male chick> she might reckon 
upon the infallible birth of a son. The event turned 
out conformably to the prediction, for she hatched a 
young cock, and afterwards brought Tiberias into the 
world. Most of the Roman matrons followed the ex- 
ample ; and, like brooding hens, devoted themselves 
to the curious amusement of gallinaceous incubation* 
The Romans used to make presents of eggs to their 
friends at the beginning of the year, in memory of 
Castor and Pollux. This custom still exists in foreign 
countries, but arises from another cause. Eggs were 
forbidden during the time of Lent; and at Easter they 
were boiled by thousands, coloured of divers hues, 
gilt, engraved, and lavishly given to children. Louis 
XV. had pyramids of them in his apartments at Ver- 
sailles, and distributed them to his courtiers. 

The manner of engraving upon an egg is to cover 
it with wax dissolved in spirit of turpentine, and to 
steep it in strong vinegar, till the acid begins to work 
upon the parts of the shell, which have been scn^[>ed 
by the graving tool. (C. G.) Spirit of wine clears 
off the varnish. 

V. 185. JIbA sub chlamyde aoum. << CEufs 
poch6s." Poached eggs^ generally served up, in 
a silver spoon, with rich gravy. Poached, is de- 
rived from the French ^^ poche,"- pocket ; the yolk 
of the egg, being enclosed in the substantiated al- 
bumen or white, appears as if enclosed in a pouch. The 
French say,an egg in its shirt, " en chemise." 
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Coekhar, <^ coiUer,** a spoon. The Lada name origi- 
nates from x^x^or, cochkaj a cockle-sheil, (lie shape 
of which was originally Imitated in tiie formation of 
a spoon. 

V. 180. Nr9eo colore ova. <« (Enfs a la Neige.'' 
Trifles. Eggs, well tossed np and properly tormented 
with a sort of whisk made of slender twigs for the 
purpose. The white of eggs, milk, and other ingre- 
dients, confining babbles of air, swell to a frotiij, 
light, and snow-white, substance, and are served 
among the <^ entremets.'' They appear in company 
with the tremulous << hlanc-maager»" the multifiNrm and 
amber^colour jellies, &e. on the Tory line of demar- 
cation between the rear of the second coarse and the 
▼an of the dessert. 

y. 101. FiigUttromsm. Fried ^gs. This way 
of eating them is not to be laid aride. Fresh butter, 
hissing In the pan, reoeiTes the yetk and wMte^ the 
vUetkim and the albumen together, in its burning bo« 
som. One minute or two, and all the nmse Is over; 
and, sprinkled with pepper, salt, and a few drope 
of Tinegar^ they appear perfectly fit for the palate of 
the Gastronomer. The 9alamaneler is oftem hdtf over 
them, and accelerates the culumry process. 

v. 102. Ooa m pateUA. ^ (Eufs an miroir." 
Eggs on an earthen pan. The Tessel, in which the eggs 
are cooked upon a gentle fire of charcoal, beiag vefy 
smooth, (umtshed the Idea of a looknig-glassy or mirror, 
<^ mirotr," and suggested die quotatlaa fsom Terence, 
VeluH m specutum, AdelphI, 3,'3> 01, with a slight 
grammatical alteration. 

N 
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y. 195. Mala sub lagano. <^ Beignets anx pommel." 
Apple fritters. Sire de Joinyille relates, in his life 
of St. Louis, that the Saracens ^^ most graciously'' 
presented the French monarch and his yaliant knights 
with fritters, when they granted them their highly- 
ransomed liberty. The French word << Beignets/' 
obviously shows its origin from the verb ^^ baig- 
ner," to bathe, as they are dipped in hot melted 
butter. 

v. 197. Oryza. ^^ Pain de riz." Rice pudding. 
This was constantly offered at the close of the dinner 
at Guidon's table d'h6te. A bastion or moat of rice 
often surrounds sweet meats, roasted apples with a 
^^ glacis,'^ jams, ^^ marmelades," &c. 

V. 198. Placenta. « Patisserie." Tarts, pies, &c. 
All that Cookery's sister art. Pastry, can produce, is 
alluded to under this word. From the small oyen of 
the kitchen issues forth an innumerable quantity of 
pleasing little articles, destined to fill up some sUll- 
empty cells in the department of digestion. Flour 
of the finest quality is, of course, the basis ; butter, 
the cement; and yeast giTes life to the whole. Ac- 
cording to Athenseus, Deipns. Lib. iii. c. 28. this 
sort of food was originally nothing more than a purer 
sort of bread to which honey, sweet*meats, comfits, 
or preserred fruit, were added. Some authors assert 
that the inventor of pastry, with all its mysteries and 
appendages, was a certain Thearion, a Sicilian baker 
who brought his humble trade to a much higher des- 
dnation, 457 years before the Christian era. The Ro- 
mans were extremely fond of pastiy. Cakes, or 
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<^ galettes/' were ued at the altar, on the tables 
of the rich, and at the scanty repast of the poor. In 
chiTalrons ages, the lad j of the castle did not disdain to 
prepare herself the ^' gateaux/' large cakes, for the 
^^ preux,'' knights, whose sounding horns solicited ad- 
mission at the draw-bridge ; and, in 802, by an edict 
of Louis the Debonnidr, a fanner was compelled to 
bring, as an annual <^ rederance/' five sacks of the 
finest wheaten flour to the monks of St. Denis, for 
the exclnsiye use and sole disposal of the pastrj-cooks 
of the conrent. 

Tankene animis ealesiibut. . . . / 

Such rage for cakes in monkish times prerail'd 1 

Howeyer, medical anathemas hare often been thun- 
dered by the Faculty agunst pastry ; for, although it 
feels light in the mouth, and tasteful to the palate, 
yet Tery few stomachs are able to bear its indigestible 
heariaess. 

V. 109. MomaUa munera* << Beignets souffles.'* 
Puffs. It is almost impossible to mention the name 
which these fritters haye obtained and still retain in 
France, without a gentie suffusion of crimson pu* 
dency. Nuns, who, though practising the strictest 
abstinence, were yery ingenious in contriying pleasing 
dishes for the directors of their souls, haye in their 
retirement and solitary speculations, made out seyeral 
little dunties, which, passing from the conyent to the 
luxuriant tables of the ^^ sons of darkness" and wor- 
shippers of Comus, did not lose the memento of their 
origin. These beigneis ioufflii were, it appears, 
originally blown with the breath through a tube, by 
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the fair <^ cnisiniferes/* and a preposterotts idea at- 
tached itself to the operation. In this consists the 
mjstery which onr poet has delicately gtaaced off 
in the fable of Comns and the Vestal rirgin. 

V. 212. Caseui. « Fromage/' Cheese. It is 
worthy of remark that^ although very dissimilar in 
themselres, these names should have sprung from the 
same origin; namely, the case or form in which tliis 
concretion of milk has been from time immemorial con- 
fined to obtain a shape. Casa begat cateus^ cateut be- 
gat cheese^ 9,ndformaj ^^ fromage/' The learned Grotins 
is quoted ; Forma formaginem voaU. (Cours Gas- 
tronomique.) 

Cheeses are mentioned in holy writ^ under the 
plural name Sbebothy 2 Sam. xTii. 29 ; and the singular 
Ghebinahy Job, z. 10. Considering the root of these 
words, it appears that cheeses were then spherical 
like the Dutch ones in our days ; since Ghebinah is 
analogous to gihbosus, and Sheboth to emmenSf a 
Kound or pyramidal shape. Aristaeus, son of Apollo 
and of the nymph Cyrene, the same whom Virgil 
Bade the hero of his most beautiful episode at the 
cud of the Georgics, is supposed to have been, among 
the Greeks, the inyentor of this food. (Apollodorus. 
Justinus J The Romans used to smoke their cheese 
as we do herrings and hams. They had public fumi- 
gstories for the purpose, Tabemw caseari€B, (Ulpian.) 
The Athenians fed their pugilists with it ; and it was 
a military ^^ ammunitioa de bouche" with the Jews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. Parmesan cheese, 
used in soups, macaroni, and seyeral other dishes, 
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owes, it is said, its good quality and flaiToilT.to the 
maaure bestowed upon the meadows iroin whick 
it originates; and this manure consists of decayed 
bones of all sorts of animals. Old cheese is reckoned 
so powerful a digestive) that a small quantity mixom 
duced in the shell of an oyster will soon dissoWe the 
fish. Our poet mentions only two sorts of cheese^ 
Cheshire and Gloucester : Stilton holds certainly the 
first rank. A nomenclature of all the different kinds 
of cheese in common use on the continent would fiU 
up too many pages ; and, unless a description of each 
were annexed, would prove useless to the reader. 

y. 215. Maiuros elige frudui. Fruit is whole* 
some when mature, but of a dangerous use when on* 
ripe or decaying. The poet names only four species 
of fruit, probably because the original bill of fare did 
not contain any more ; yet he might hare negatively 
noticed the cherry^ from the garden of Mithridates; 
ihe peach from Persia, and its lovely bastard the nee* 
tarine ; the orange^ or golden apple of the Hes« 
perides ; the pear^ from the Epirean orchards of 
Pyrrhus; quinces from Cydon ; plums brought by the 
crusaders from Damascus ; the cqtple^ so fatal once to 
mankind ; and the pride of America, the delightful 
ananas of Surinam. 

V. 216. Castanet. <^ Chataignes." Chestnuts. 
This kernel is of a most important use in several parts 
of the conlinent, where the lower class of the people 
dally feed upon this farinaceous and wholesome vege- 
table. They were known to the Hebrews under the 
name of Harmon, Gen. xzx. 37 ; to the Greeks by the 
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app^Iation of iucfctwvy cattanon^ from wbich the Latin 
coiUmea ; English, chesttml ; and French, chataigne. 
AccwdiBg to heathen records, thej were first noticed 
at Sardes in Ljdia. Castane€B moUes, VIipl. Thej 
are eaten either boiled or roasted, and both ways very 
palatable. 

V. 21(J. Nuces. « Noix-" Walnuts. This ex- 
cellent fruit originated, according to some authors, in 
the sunny rales of Persia. Nuts were strewed an- 
ciently in all the avenues leading to the nuptial apart- 
ment ; and the ceremony of strewing the nuts, nuces 
tpargere^ was the conclusion of the wedding-day. 

Nuts are Tery useful under different points of view ; 
the threefold advantage which they possess, of giving 
light, warmth, and food, has been combined by our 
author in the following distich : 

Nuxvigilal, recreai, nutrit, prelo, igne, manuquei 
Presta, perusia, crepant, luce, colore, dbo. 

Ovid in his poem entitied Nux, has taken notice of 
the various insults which the walnut-tree receives at the 
hands of travellers on the high-way; and Boileau 
says, £p. vi. speaking of the river ^' Seine " : 

Tous ses bords sont coaverts de saules non plant^^ 
£i de Doyen souvent da passant insult^. 

A bass-relief, on the south-west side of the cathe- 
dral of Amiens, representing two figures, who seem 
busy about the contents of a sack or bag full of what 
may be taken for walnuts, attaches itself to the fol- 
lowing anecdote ; but appears of a date anterior to the 
sixteenth century. 
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Tkis town was taken by larprise, when Fen^ 
Hand Tell^s besieged it in 1507, owing to the stra^ 
tagem of of a few Spanish soldiers, who, disgnised in 
a plain conntiy-dress, drove, earlj in the morning, 
a cart loaded with sacks fall of walnuts. The gates 
were nnauspiciously opened by the sentinels; two 
or three of the bags bursting, as if accidentally, the 
ground was strewed with the fruit* The guards fell 
to directly, picking and scrambling, whilst a body of 
troops who were in ambush under the ramparts, 
rushed impetuously, overcame the sentinels, and 
made themseWes masters of the town. Henry lY* 
soon retook it from the Spaniards. 

V.217. Racemoi. << Raisins." Grapes. This 
fruit is far from being common in England^ but the 
Ttne is more cultivated now than it was thirty years 
since. Grapes seldom made their appearance on the 
^^ table d'h6te.*' The shrub which produces them 
was planted in Syria soon after the flood by Noah, 
who was not the inventor, but the restorer, of the 
art of making wine, which must have been known- to 
the antediluvian patriarchs, since it does not appear 
from the text of the Bible that the vegetable kingdom 
was included in the diluvian anathema. 

V. 218. Maltts aprica. << Abricots." Apricots. 
Nature, it seems, had plenty of aromatic sweets to 
dispose of, when her plastic hands formed the gol- 
den and nearly-spherical fruit of the apricot-tree, 
and she profusely lavished them in the composition 
of this delightful tenant of the sunny wall. Jellies 
^^ mannelades," and ^^ compotes d*abricots,'' are 
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too well known io need a description In tkese notes. 
The name originates in the particular situation which 
this tree generally prefers ; that is the <' espalier," or 
a wall exposed to the heat of the meridian sun. Apri^ 
ctif , Lat. which means the same, is often applied to 
other sorts of fruit ; and eyen to old men, Apriei 
senetf who delight in sitting and prattling on benches 
exposed to the reTiTing warmth of the god of light. 
This fruit*tree, it appears by the records of ancient 
authors, was first eminently cnltirated in Armenia, 
since it is called Armemacum tnabimy in contradis- 
tinction to mabtm Persieum^ the aboTe*mentioned 
Persian t^k^ the peachy which, in this i^pellation, 
preserres still a faint and nearly-evanescent memento 
of its birth-place. These raluable trees, in warmer 
climates, do not always require the friendly protection 
of the sheltering wall. They stand insulated in the 
▼ineyard or orchard, swinging gently in the breeze, 
and produce an excellent, though smaller, fruity which 
the French call ^^ p^ches de Tigne," and ^^ abricots 
en-plein-Tent.*' 

The notes might have been protracted much farther, 
but the commentators yielded to the wise maxim laid 
down by Horace, Serm. Lib. I. Sat. i. ▼• 106. 

There is a true proportion in all things. 

Esl modus in rebus. 



APPENDIX. 



WINE. 

Fina bibant homines, ammaUa caiera fonlet. 

The Latin poem and the English notes haTe for their 
immediate object the substance or body of an enter- 
tainment ; but wine Is the soul of the repast. Instead 
of. treating the Gastronomer with deeply-learned dis- 
sertations, we intend merely to record a few ideas as 
they occur, and carry along with them some instruc- 
tion and an accidentol zest of amusement. 

Ei^mohg^. — It may be interesting previously to 
observe that the words, winey Engh wem, Germ, vin^ Fr* 
vmum, Lat. and oiVoy, Gr. claim their common origin 
from {Yi, iin, Hebr. the first Jod being, on account of 
repetition y pronounced as T| ou, or w, making viny 
oum, or win. 

History. — Wine is mentioned for the first time in 
the Bible, Gen. ix. 21. Noah makes too free with 
it, and is derided by one of his sons. Soon after 
we find wine doing mischief again between Lot and 
his daughters, Gen. xiz. 34. But, Psalm, civ. 5, 
the inspired Lyric declares that ^^ it maketh glad the 
heart of man ; " and this eulogium has nerer been con- 
tnMlicted, as far as wine is drunk with relative mo- 
deration ; yety when taken to excess, this gladness of 
heart suddenly turns into madness of mind. 

If from Holy Writ we turn our eyes towards the 
works of Heathen writers, it will appear doubtful 
whether the Golden Age did ever know this ^^ heart- 
cheering" juice. They speak of streams of milk, 
of nectar,- and even of wine, but not a word about 
cultivated grapes ; from which circumstance, and 
other inductions, we may fairly conclude that the 
birth of the god of wine was coetaneous with that of 
the god of war. 

o 
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They also tell us that the yine-tree was brought 
from Persia to the Phcenicians, who took it to Greece^ 
Sicily, and Italy; and Plutarch states that from 
Etmria it was carried to the Gauls. Laying aside 
the records of fabulous ages, the expedition of Bacchus 
to the Ganges, the tragic death of the abstemious 
Pentheus, and other stories more amusing than true, 
we can safely assert, for we really belioTe, that in 
Greece, wine was known before the Trojan war, and 
eren more than 1500 years before the Christian era. 

In the 0th book of the Odyssey we find that long 
before Homer's time, a distinction had already been 
established between good and bad wine ; since, when 
the crafty Ulysses presents the intoxicating cup to 
Polyphemus, tne gourmet-like Cyclop evinces directly 
his discriminating sense of taste : he says, as follows 
in th^ literal translation of this passage, by our poet : — 

Arripit tile scyphum, spumantemque impiger haurii, 
JEi caplus gusiu repeiitos poslulat hauitus : 
AmpUus, ah ! vini, precor amplius adde propinans 
Ui mihi tu qui tit narraniem prompius amicum 
Hospitio excipiam. Sunt ei Ctfclopibut ofva, 
Arva racemiferas ulirb gignentta vitet, 
Quat Jovis attivus caltfactas concoquii imheri 
Asi id ah Ambrotid et ccelesii Neclare manaL (a) 

Hesiod, in the U book of his << Works and Days" 
shews that the cultiTation of the Tine-tree was well 
known in his time ; for he gives directions about the 
vintage and advises Perse in the following words: 

Orion now, and Siriua, adorn 

The midnighl sky— now rosy-finger*d morn 

Spies bright Arcturus rising from the deep : 

Cull then, bring home your ripen*d grapes — and keep 

Them full expos'd ten long days to the sun. 

Wine was deservedly praised by all nations. Vii:-. 
gi^ made the cultivation of the grape the sul^ect oC 
part of his Georgics, B. 11^ apd^ from Ai^af;i|poi| tp; 

(a) See Pope's Translation. 
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our coDtemporaries, it became the theme of the 
Poet's song) and tiie shrub which produces it, the 
object of the cares and protection of princes and 
monarch8.(a) ^^ Domitian, that monster who,'- says 
a Gastrographer, <' ought to hare been immolated, 
on the altar of Beicchus, ordered all the vineyards in 
Gallia to be rooted up ; but the Emperor Probus^ much 
deserring of that name, ordered them to be re-planted/* 
In 1175> the Duke of Acqnitaine (afterwards Ri- 
chard I.) prohibited in Gujenne the stealing of a single 
bunch of grapes in a vineyard, under the penalty of 
fiye soUdiy or the loss of one ear, if the ^^ fellow had 
any left/' (Cowel's Interp.) 

Before, and eren since, the introduction of <^ Gas* 
coygne" wine into this island, Tineyards were well- 
Gultiyated and thriTing in several parts of the 
kingdom; for we find that a certain quantity of 
wine is ordered to be paid instead of rent to the 

(a) The presence of the Roman matrons does not seem 
to have ever been much courted to festival entertainments 
in republican ases. The severity of their looks, the auste- 
rity of their habits, their domestic avocations*, unfitted them 
for scenes of jollity and merriment In private, they hardly 
dared to sip a drop of wine ; and Cato the ancient advised 
his friends to give a kiss to their wives, when they eame 
home, in order to ascertain whether they had not in tlieir 
absence tasted the temetum or strong wine. Pliny ziv. 18. 
Yet, the Censor himself was not averse to a cheerful bum- 
per. Hor. Car. III. Od. xxi. says : 

Narraiur et prifct Catonii 
Sttpe mero ea/v isia vrrtiu* 

E'en Cato's virtoe, we are toldj 

When age had made him weak aad oold. 

Often glow*d with gea'roas wine. 

La verto do vieaz Caton, 

Cbes les Romains tant pron^, 

De Faleroe, nous dit^m. 

Put soavent eoluiiiio6e.— J. fi« Rovsskav. 
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dAetlord of a TiDeyard — Vinagium, i. e. TUbutum d 
vino. Mod. Angl. 2 Tum, 080. But, in course of 
time, Bacchus canrteously gare room for the punnits 
of Cerei, and the golden barreat of corn superseded 
the purple produce of the vintage. 

CEnoiedmi/ ; or, the art of making wine. It is 
an erroneous idea to suppose that white wine is ex> 
clnsirely the produce of white grapes. Fermentation 
alone determineB the colour. The juice contained is 
both the white and red grape is nearly as colourless as 
water; except in one peculiar species, which is called 
the dyer, " raisin teinturier," the liquor of which is 
of a purple hue, as deep as that of the mulberry. 
It is used as an auxiliary to deepen the tint of red wine. 
If the juice of the grapes which have been gently 
pressed by the feet of men in the tub at the Tineyard, 
is drawn off in casks, and allowed to ferment without 
the skin the seeds and the stalks which conttdn the 
colouring elements, the wine will certainly be white. 
On the contrary, if the liquor Is left to ferment with 
them, the wine must be red. If the fennentatloa of 
the white liquid is stopt in proper time, the wine 
becomes brisk and sparkling, on account of the quan- 
tity of fixed air which is confined withia it; if this 
air, a sort of gas, is permitted to evaporate, the wine 
becomes stlU and quiet ; in this, with a few practical 
exceptions, consists the whole mystery. Wines re- 
qoire more or less time to ripen in the casks, in order 
to let the lees settle at the bottom ; and the art 
principally lies in the knowledge of the proper 
time to bottle the wine. A thick crust does not 
always show that the wine is good, but often that it 
has been bottled too soon. White wines produce no 
crust; aproof that the grosseEt parts are lodged in the 
skin, seeds, and stalks, of the grapes. 

The practice of clarifying wine before it is bottled 
off by means of whites of eggs, was known to the 
ancients. But Horace, though a practical gourmet^ 
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was not well acquainted with the theory of the art« 
for he mistakes, Sat. 2. 4. the jolk for the white, as 
nsed for this purpose. 

Nomenclature. Sereral authors of tried knowledge 
hare, in other countries as well as in this, written 
scientific and interesting dissertations upon the wines 
of the ancients, to which we refer the Gastronomic 
reader, confining onrseWes to the names of some of 
those which are particularly esteemed in our days. 

As to the product of the grapes, it cannot be denied 
that France has long borne the palm in the contest ; 
and the wines of that fruitful kingdom may be classed 
under three principal heads, Burgundy, Champagne, 
and Laoguedoc, or Meridional wines, which may be 
also subdiyided into three species, mousseuxy tran^ 
quUle, and sucre; * brisk, still, and sweet. 

BOURGOONB. GASCOOKE, &C» 

Avalons, Bergerae, 



CHAMPAGNE. 
At. 

Arhois, 
Epernay, 
Haut-vtUiers. 
Langret. 
Moniasne de 

Rketmt. (a) 
Riceif, 
Sillery, 
Tonnerre, 
Versenay, 



Beaune. 

Chabiis, 

Chamhertin, 

Clos de VougtoL 

Coulanges. 

La Romance, 

Afdcon, 

Migrenne, 

Nulls, (b) 

Pomard. 



Bourdetsua, 

CaUaU'MargoL 

Claret, (c) 

Condrieux. 

Grave, (d) 

Hermitage. 

Lqfitte. 

Pontac. 

St. Peray. 

Sautern, 



* Languidiora vino. — Hor. 

(a) Part of the produce of this famous Hill was exclu- 
sively kept for the table of the king of France. 

Cb) Tne celebrity of this wine dates from the illness of 
Louis X I y. in l680. 

(c) This denomination originates from '' Ciaretum, a 
liquor made anciently of wine and honey, clarified by 
decoction, which the Germans, French, and English, call 
Hippocrat ; and it is for this reason that the red wines of 
France were called ClareL" Cowel's Interp. 

(d) This name is generally applied to the white winct 
of Gascony, 
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So great was the repnte of gome of tlieie winei, that 
in 166% a public 3%enr was held at the faulty ot 
Medicine, to decide the mighty qneitioii which of 
the two was the beit, " Boulogne or Champagne." 
As for tho " Tins de Gascogne, Bordeaux, ProTeace)" 
&C. the qoantitj which is exported has always been 
■o considerable, that, according to Froisnrt, as eaity 
as 1372, upwards of 200 ships were annually ana 
exclusively freighted with this commodity. 

Besides these, sereral " Vins de liqnenn" are lm> 
ported from France; as Gotat; St. Laurent i Lunel; 
/Von^^gnoc, &c. Spain, Portugal, and the island of Ma- 
drira, offer us a considerable supply, and the banks of 
the Rhine and the Moselle onliTen, with thdr produce, 
the tables of the Gastronomers of all polite nations. 



Vakib Lbctionzs- 



Pag. 8. T. 137. Hirtui Eiopt, &c. Htbemot in mar- 
gine codicis MS. 

Qui te provoUit multis Ae^auer in undii. 

Ibid. r. 140. Muria dum Digram, Sec. Codex MS. 

cshibel in mtrgine : 

Dud muria obKurumconditamara^'fcw. 

£ligat Lector benevolo*. 
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A-la-mode bee( p. 50. 
AlUteimtion, 41, 
Amienfp 96. 
Amphibkms animals, 

70. 
Apidns. three brDtben 

ofthatiiame,18^14. 
Apricots, 95. 
Aiiesy youngs 94. 
Artiehoke, 79. 
Asparagus, 78. 
Aiiarles, 58. 

BaUioand th«cook,18. 
Barbecue, 51. 
Barbel, 09. 
BaU and Oliyes, 35. 
Beans, Windsor, 74; 

French, 77. 
Beef, butiock o( 31 ; 

txAAf boiled, 55. 
Beet-root, 83 . 
Black puddingy &4. 
Boars* bead, 50. 
Bndns, 49. 
Bread, 44. 
Broth, 34. 
Bullock, 81. 
Butter, 81. 

Cabbage, origin, 24; 
etymology ,25; green 
and red, 24; twice 
eaten, death, 38. 

Cactts andHerciiles,64« 



Calf's lights, 25; liver, 

40. 
CaUipash and callipee, 

29. 
Cardinal and dogy- 

Hum. 25. 
Carp, 74. 
Caviare, 73. 
Cdeiy, 88. 
Charon's far^ 40. 
Cheese* 03. 
Chestnuts, 98. 
Chicken, fricassee of, 

42. 
Codfish, 0t. 
Cooks, 17, 20, 47. 
Cogim, etymon o^ 19. 
Cutlets, 48. 

Desbarreauz*8 conver- 
sion, 85. 

Dor€^ John, 71. 

Duck« with tnmipi^ 
40 ; with onions, 41 ; 
eggs>40. 

Ed, 00. 

Eg|^ symbol of the 
world, 87} broth, 
23; eggSv 85f boiled 
in a slings 86; en- 
graving upon, 88; 
fried, 80; poached, 
88; wasted^ num* 
ner of trying^ 80. 



Bsquiown^ 8S» 

Fish bonei^ 7t>; s«uo% 
78. 

Fontenelle^ anecdote, 

81. 
{Mcandeau, 42. 
Fritters, 90. 
Frogs, 35. 
Fruit, 00. 

Oastrologer, I6L 
Gastronomer, iUd. 
Oastrophile, ibid. 
Glutton, 15. 
Goat, 38. 

Goosey 38^ 30, bU 
Gormand, 15. 
G<wrmef^ ibid. 
Gudgeon, 09. 
Grapes, 100. 

Hachis.50. 
Ham, 51. 

Hampshire hog^ 50. 
Hamster rati^ 35* 
Hare, 57. 
HazeUpits^ 83« 
Herrings 05. 
Hedgehogs, 85. 
Hen'% 38; cmwingb 

ibid; experiments 

upon, 87. 

Jacob and Jku^ 83. 
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Latlb.81. 
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Utkatl.<a. 


P»«»e., 


Htd«,43,47. 
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Pudding, 


MullM,8>. 


pufi, el 


MuKle.fl;. 


Pulltt. 3 


Muiurd. (lymon, 88. 


Puppia. 


Multoo thop^ 48. 
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R^-dct 
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Rkc, 23, 
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